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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


The Contrast. By the Author of ‘* Matilda,” 
“ Yes and No,” &c. 3vols.12mo. London, 
1832. Colburn and Bentley. 


THERE is certainly no reputation of so high 
an order as that to be acquired in literature: 
it is of a nature essentially disinterested and 
universal—disinterested, as far as reward goes, 
for the same timg, and a tithe of the talent 
that procures literary success, would, if directed 
in any other channel, have been remunerated 
tenfold—universal, for the influence of a book is 
not even bounded by its language, but is ac- 
knowledged and felt by many whose existence 
was not so much as surmised by the writer. 
Whose are the names of old the most familiar 
to our lips? Those who have poured forth 
their minds, and intrusted their memories to 
“the printed page.” Our English literature 
has from the earliest period been indebted for 
some of its highest ornaments to its aristo- 
cracy; and it is well it should be so. Genius, 
wholly unaided save by its own exertions, will 
doubtless work its way upwards into full day- 
light; but the distress and difficulty will have 
too often left something of their disappointment 
and their jealousy. behind; and, as regards 
others, literature is somewhat degraded from 
that high feeling which alone constitutes its 
excellence, by being looked upon as mere mat- 
ter of business. When, therefore, a man whose 
rank secures those pleasures which lead to self- 
ish indulgence, or ensures that independence 
which is too often idleness—when such a man 
is stimulated to composition, partly by that 
inherent necessity to exertion which there ever 
is in talent, and partly from an honourable de- 
sire of the approbation of others, he does good 
Service to the cause. He shews, by his own 
example, the finer motives that urge on to 
honour, and brings to his work those culti- 
vated qualities, and that larger knowledge of 
life, which are rarely within the reach of the 
merely professional author. It is a noticeable 
fact, too, that most of the noble names which 
grace the library have been of the world—states- 
men, &c., whose services to their country 
shewed how much their talents had been sharp- 
ened and increased by their varied and ex- 
tended devotion to less grave and important 
literary pursuits. 

We have often had occasion to express our 
contempt for the trash put into three volumes, 
and called “ fashionable novels.” Many of our 
contemporaries have echoed this opinion, but 
certainly without entering into the principle on 
which it was founded. We do not object sim- 
ply because scenes are laid in what is called 

the fashionable world,” but we object to their 
Tepresenting that world without either acquaint- 
ance with it, or ability to paint it. A novel now 
should be what genteel comedy was—the picture 
of actual manners: but we protest against being 
taken into an upholsterer’s, and told that it 
is a splendid gallery of works of art. What 
we require in such a prodaction of our day 





is, development of mind, the interest of the 
feelings, lively sketches of peculiar and general 
character, and something, too, of the instruction 
which is always to be drawn from moral inves- 
tigation. Pelham and Yes and No are, perhaps, 
the only paintings of the present time which 
are drawn with the accuracy of knowledge 
and the vivacity of talent. Were we to be 
asked by a foreigner to recommend those 
novels which, founded on truth, gave the most 
just delineation of the higher classes in Eng- 
land, it is to the above-mentioned works we 
should refer. The present volumes, however, 
are an infinite improvement on their pre- 
decessor; they embody much more thought, 
and take a wider range; they have less carica- 
ture and more character, and possess the rather 
uncommon merit of a very interesting story. 
The design is to paint a man whose strong feel- 
ings are curbed by an over-fastidiousness—what 
the French so happily term un homme difjcile. 
Naturally romantic, association with the world 
disgusts rather than hardens him; he is sus- 
picious of his own adventitious advantages, and 
desires to be loved for himself. He marries, in 
a fit of disappointment, a farmer’s beautiful 
daughter, and realises his romance, from which 
he awakens, to find that he has entailed upon 
himself all the misery attendant on an uncon- 
genial union. This sketch is wrought out with 
equal truth and tact. The author keeps alive 
our sympathy in the three prominent charac- 
ters with great skill: it is impossible not to 
sympathise with the sweet and simple creature 
so utterly unfitted by nature for her situation ; 
but we must own we have a still stronger feel- 
ing for her stronger-minded and higher-toned 
rival. The contrast between the two is beautiful. 
The character of Lord Castleton, the hero, too, 
is original and well sustained ; it is an admirable 
exemplification of the faults which spring out of 
virtues. When self-indulgence is the principle 
of action, a little misfortune in early life is a 
prodigious benefit, were it only to make us be- 
lieve in disinterested kindness! It is — 
possible for a very prosperous person, thoug 
acute, not to be suspicious of motives; for he 
must necessarily judge by the surface, which is 
the worst part, of human nature. 

But here we own our critical incapacity: a 
tale of gradually worked up interest, of gradu- 
ally developed qualities, cannot be set forth in 
a few quotations. All we can do is to give a 
brief specimen and a strong recommendation. 
We choose the following portrait, as being out 
of what might be supposed the writer’s line— 
though, truly, we most of us know a Mrs. Dar- 
nell 


“* Mrs. Darnell was a most worthy woman, 
correct in all her intentions, exemplary in the 
discharge of all her duties, from the religious 
down to the domestic; but she was a person of 
an unfortunately minute mind, with a sort of 
clock-work r ity of sensations: with her, 
each duty, of every degree, was, in its allotted 
succession, of equal importance; and, undis- 
turbed by any deviation into feeling, she not 
only observed them herself, but, like the dial, 





pointed them out to all about her. Any omis- 
sion of the due decorum of any rule, she trea- 
sured up, not till it had been obliterated by 
subsequent punctuality, but till it was suc- 
ceeded by some fresh deficiency; by which 
means she contrived that she should never he 
without a grievance—not that she was ever in 
consequence loud or angry— this she would 
have thought wrong; but she put on a most 
provoking appearance of patient endurance, 
which was exactly the sort of look her husband 
could least bear, and which inducing, in conse- 
quence, occasional violent ebullitions on his 
part, gave her the reputation amongst those 
who knew little of both, of suffering meekly 
under his violence, whilst the many more fre- 
quent occasions in which he had yielded at 
length, for the sake of repurchasing a smiling 
face at his domestic hearth, were unnoticed, 
because unknown.” 

There is a touch of simplicity in the effect of 
the good dame upon her husband that is de- 
lightful. 

“ Richard Darnell had done his best for 
many years to try to love her, and would at 
that very hour have been very much surprised 
if any body had told him that he had not suc. 
ceeded, for he always assured his acquaintance 
at the market-town, to which he went once 
a-week, ‘that for sixteen years he had been 
married to his Missus, and he never had had 
so much as one occasion to find fault with her.’ 
He dropped at these times all mention of those 
many occasions on which she had found fault 
with him, which had led to those altercations 
mentioned above.” 

We will add to this the scene in which the 

heroine first appears, premising that Lord Cas. 
tleton was escorting a lady, with whom he had 
had a somewhat serious flirtation, on a pic-nic 
party. 
“ He looked up on one side at the fantastic 
forms of the venerable trunks, whose roots had 
for centuries been entwined in the rocky crags 
from which they grew, but whose wide-spread- 
ing branches then luxuriated in the green 
vigour of a summer foliage; and he looked 
down on the other, at the clear unruffled sur- 
face of the brook, which ran murmuring below 
them. He scented the freshness of the hitherto 
untrodden fern, as his feet passed over it; and 
he then cast his eyes upon the fascinating but 
fané beauty by his side, and felt that there 
was something uncongenial in visiting such a 
scene under the protection of such a guardian 
genius, one certainly better adapted to the ar- 
tificial state in which he had been lately living 
than to the freshness and nature of the pre- 
sent. ws ° . 

‘¢ It may already have been seen that Lord 
Castleton was by nature sufficiently romantic, 
and therefore he was immediately involved in 
a labyrinth of thick~coming which 


recollections, 
completely took off his attention from the occu- 
pation which would lately not have been with- 


out its interest, when all his pleasing reveries 
were dispelled by that voice, whose tones he 
so much admired, jarring upon his ear in mal- 
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apropos inquiry. ‘ So, after all, Lady Wait-!rank and all situations. Here, a form which 


fort could not get asked to Lady Delacour’s 
ball?’ The disgust that he felt at this ill- 
timed turn to his thoughts, he was not obliged 
to express; for just then they came with- 
in _ of the beautiful. bay to which they 
had been destined; and even Lady Madelina 
could not help exclaiming, ‘ What a sweet 
spot!’ Now, a sweet spot was not exactly the 
most appropriate expression for admiration of 
such a scene; but Lord Castleton was too 
grateful to her at the time for shewing any 
feeling on the subject, to object to the aptness 
of the terms in which she vented it. The 
* sweet spot’ was a deeply indented bay, sur- 
rounded with puinentinalor cliffs of a great 
height, which, towards the two extremities of 
the inlet, cut the water in the shape of boldly 
jutting crags. In the centre they were inter- 
sected by the deep glen through which the 
party had descended, at the bottom of which 
the mountain-stream found its way to the sea; 
and even down to the beach, the sides of this 
glen were covered with fine trees and thriving 
shru rare circumstance in our northern 
latitudes. There was in the solitude of the 
scene itself, and the grandeur of the outlines 
by which it was enclosed, that which seemed 
to mark it as a spot where, in one of her angry 
moods, Nature might choose to threaten some 
of those more awful and sublime appearances 
which she sometimes assumes; but at present, 
the gaiety of the season, the mildness of the 
air, the splendour of the setting sun, and the 
calmness of the sea, the sameness of whose 
measured splash against the shore was not 
broken by the slightest swell from without, 
produced no more than a pleasing sensation of 

There was nq human habitation visible 
from the sea-shore; but on one of the banks 
which formed the sides of the glen, about half 
way from the summit to the shore, just on the 
single spot where the slope was more gradual, 
some smoke was seen curling from behind a 
grove of dwarf oaks; and still higher, taking 
advantage of a southern exposure, there ap- 
peared a garden, which ran upwards, till the 
cliff again becoming too perpendicular, it only 
communicated with the top by means of some 
steps cut in the rock, evidently with great at. 
tention to safety and even convenience. Judg- 
ing by the little that could be seen of the envi- 
rons of this dwelling, it might either be the 
= Aw —_ retired mariner, who chose to 
pass tter days upon an acquired compe- 
tence, still within sight, though safe from the 
attacks of that element, which had been the 
scene of his earlier adventures ; or it might, on 
the other hand, be the dwelling of some opu- 
lent farmer, who had sought the shelter of this 
southern slope, from that exposure to which 
the upper land must there be subject. At first, 
the party imagined that they were the only 
living creatures that at present tenanted the 
semi-circular shores of the bay ; but upon pass- 
ing the angle of a rock which projected almost 
to the water’s edge, Lord Castleton and Lady 
Madelina discovered two youthful figures lean- 
ing against the gunwale of a solitary fishing- 
boat, which was moored close up to the cliff. 
The eldest of these two seemed a stout, healthy- 
looking lad of about sixteen. = ° bd 
By his side stood one of those figures which 
occasionally and ly cross our path, 
to put us again in good humour with human 
nature, and prevent our being entirely disgusted 
with the endless varieties} of ugliness$of which 
the mortal machine is capable, by shewing, on 
the other hand, the perfection of which the same 
conformation is 





among the nobly-born would have been said to 
bear the stamp of high birth—which, in the 
land of ancient tradition and sculptured autho- 
rity would have been said to shew the signs of 

re classical extraction, was found lowly born 

n an obscure corner of a rugged clime. Even 

the delicacy, which gave an unlooked-for charm 
to the appearance of one in that situation, was 
enhanced by her extreme youth.” 

Too brief and imperfect as this review is, we 
must nevertheless conclude. In our opinion, 
Lord Mulgrave has shewn that keen percep- 
tion of human character, and drawn that accu- 
rate estimate of human nature, which though 
here exhibited on a work of fancy, eminently 
prove how well fitted he is to exercise his facul- 
ties in the higher scale of governing realities. 
For it is a foolish and thoughtless notion, that 
in order to write fiction well, the deepest study 
is not necessary. Metaphysical inquiry is not 
the less improving to the mind because it occa- 
sionally stoops to scan the many-coloured paths 
of life: on the contrary, the habit alone is of 
immense advantage to the Individual; and the 
insight thus acquired is equally applicable to all 
the great events which may occur for decision 
and energy when checkering his own exalted 
career. The Captain-General of Jamaica will be 
a wiser man, and one more prompt to act in 
emergencies, from having written Contrast—at 
once an able and interesting work. 








Ancient Fragments of the Phenician, Chaldean, 
Egyptian, Tyrian, Carthaginian, Indian, 
Persian, and other Writers ; with an Intro- 
ductory Dissertation, and an Inquiry into 
the Philosophy and Trinity of the Ancients. 
By Isaac Preston Cory, Esq. Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 2d edit. 8vo. pp. circ. 
500. London, 1832. Pickering. 

ALL our certain historical knowledge of tke 
origin of mankind, of their first advances in 
religion and civilisation, and of the earliest 
revolutions, moral and physical, by which their 
destinies were affected, of the original geo- 
graphical distribution of the earth, and of the 
foundation and progress of primitive states, is 
derived from the sacred annals of the Jewish 
nation. These annals conduct us uninterrupt- 
edly down to the age in which authentic pro- 
fane history, verified by recorded astronomical 
observations, takés its origin ; so that the re- 
cords of inspiration and of science together, 
present an unbroken series of events and times, 
which connects the root of all history with pass- 
ing occurrences. As the former ascends to 
ages into which science cannot penetrate, so 
the latter connects the period at which revela- 
tion ceases to throw light on the events of 
ancient history, with the times of the Gospel 
record and subsequent ages; filling up the 
outline of the periods of prophecy. 

Besides the inspired account of the primeval 
state and revolutions of the world, we, how- 
ever, find traditions, more or less perfect, of 
the same events—the creation, the deluge, the 
dispersion of mankind, &c.—prefixed to the re- 
cords of most primitive nations, traditions which, 
if standing alone, would perhaps be unworthy of 
the name of history ; but which, when collated 
with the former, assume a high degree of 
interest and importance in themselves, besides 
taking the character of a number of independ- 
ent witnesses to its validity and divine truth. 
These harmonious traditions, again, give astamp 
of authority to the histories, or rather the frag- 
ments of history, to which they are found pre- 
fixed,— a of authority considerably aug- 
mented by 





Egypt,* and other countries. Hence the con. 
nexion of history, sacred and profane, may be 
traced with a great degree of certainty up to 
the period of the general dispersion ; and the 
Biblical references to Gentile history, through q 
long series of ages, explained and thaseeenel 

hat an acquaintance with the heathen anti. 
quities alluded to, cannot be dispensed with 
by the archzologist, by the inquirer into Bib. 
lical history, or by any who take an interest in 
tracing the progress of the history, the theo. 
logy, and philosophy of the human race, from 
their origin downwards, is on all hands agreed ; 
and dark must be the mind which could refuse 
its assent to this proposition. The fragments 
of this species of learning, which have survived 
the wreck of ages, and which form no part of 
the established courses of study, are, however, 
so widely dispersed among the folios of the 
fathers, of the chronographers of the lower 
empire, and of other ecclesiastical writers, 
and in some instances of ancient Greek histo. 
rians,—many of them scarce, some generally 
inaccessible, and the whole to be found in, per. 
haps, no single library ; that in their original 
form they have been hitherto accessible to but 
few, and a moderate acquaintance with them, 
even by the learned, was not to be attained 
without intense labour and research; while 
such portions of those arcana of history as have 
been more extensively known, were hitherto 
wholly confined to abstruse essays and disqui- 
sitions, in which nothing more of them is to be 
found than suited the writer’s immediate pur- 
pose. Hence the merely English reader, and, 
in the majority of cases, the classical scholar, 
has been precluded from the opportunity of 
carrying his researches into one of the most 
interesting, and (when viewed in connexion 
with Biblical literature) one of the most im- 
portant departments of inquiry,—a department 
to which original materials of great moment 
have been added, evén since the commencement 
of the present century. Yet this century was 
suffered to arrive without any thing like a 
useful and generally available collection of these 
materials having been made; for to this the 
partial though elaborate Greek collections to 
be found in the ample folios of Scaliger, whose 
fame is mainly built upon his great erudition in 
this branch of study, cannot be viewed as an 
exception. Neither does his ponderous appa- 
ratus, in consequence of its omissions and over- 
sights, supersede the necessity of reference to 
the originals; we of course mean reference by 
the learned, for to none but the learned are the 
pages of Scaliger addressed. 

Of the utility and importance, therefore, of a 
complete, portable, and readable collection of the . 
materials in question, every scholar and lover 
of truth must be sensible. And fortunately this 
desideratum in literature is at length supplied 
by the indefatigable labours of Mr. Cory; ad- 
dressed to the learned reader in the languages 
in which the fragments ‘have been preserved, 
to the unlearned in English translations, and 
recommended to the critic and the philologist 
by a host of different versions and various read- 
ings, which Scaliger himself never contem- 
plated; and the volume before us presents @ 
far more complete, as well as portable, and bet- 
ter digested collection, than we had any reason 
to hope for in this almost untried field of com- 
pilation. It will, we predict, be welcomed as 
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a boon by, and become a standard authority 
among, the learned and the reflecting of this 
and other countries. 

Our readers will remember that the first 
edition of Mr. Cory’s work issued in 1828 
from the classical press of Mr. Pickering. We 
hailed its appearance at that time as very op- 
portune for the furtherance of the most inte- 
resting inquiry of the day (of which our co- 
lumns were then presenting the public with 
the accumulating results)—namely the revived 

tian literature—in consequence, particu- 
larly, of the volume making accessible to every 
reader—among many other fragments of pri- 
mitive history (Pheenician, Chaldean, Tyrian, 
&c.) important to antiquarian and Biblical re- 
search, and from which all but scholars, and 
those of the more laborious description, had 
been previously shut out—the celebrated Egyp- 
tian Dynasties of Manetho and Eratosthenes, 
both in the original Greek and in English 
translations. The opinion which we then en- 
tertained of its utility to all persons engaged in 
the study of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, of 
sacred history, and, indeed, of antiquities in 
general, is confirmed, in a manner creditable to 
the public taste, by the call for the present en- 
larged edition. 

The preceding edition was limited to the 
most generally approved copy or version of each 
fragment—the whole collection not extending 
beyond those. fragments best known to the 
learned world. The work is now, however, 
greatly augmented—perhaps to four times its 
original extent; and its utility as an apparatus 
for inquiry into the primitive history and phi- 
losophy of the human race, and a companion 
to sacred history, increased in a proportionate 
ratio. To the character of an indefatigable 
scholar, it will presently appear our author 
now, moreover, adds that of the man of science 
and the philosopher. 

In order that an apparatus of this nature 
may be truly useful, it must faithfully repre- 
sent the widely scattered originals in their 
various forms and languages; by the collation 
of which the mistakes of transcribers may be 


rejected, and an accurate text obtained, or at | 


least approximated—a sort of Polyglot, to which 
the critic may refer with confidence for the 
different versions and readings of those records 
which stood in the place of sacred history in 
the ancient Gentile world. 

Fully answering to these required conditions 
—as regards the remains of the profane his- 
tory, theology, and philosophy of primitive 
times, preserved by the G: and Latin wri- 
ters—the present work embraces, in a most 
comprehensive and useful form, nearly all those 
recorded pagan traditions which are immedi- 
ately connected with sacred history, or which 
can be brought directly to bear upon the gene- 
ral antiquities of the first ages of the world. 
Less in size than many indexes, it is in itself. a 
library of that sort of historical knowledge most 
difficult of attainment, most necessary to be 
grounded on original authorities, and the want 
of which has occasioned many an otherwise 
most learned disquisition to abound with blun- 
ders. None but the patient reader of the 
volumes contained on the lower shelves of li- 
braries, can justly estimate the time and labour 
that will be saved to the student by this little 
book, which, even if viewed by scholars only in 
the light of a guide to the sources whence it 
has been derived, will still create a facility of 
reference that has never before existed ; while 
to the unlearned reader it for the first time 
unlocks the genuine storehouse of antiquity, 
‘nd unfolds to him all that is necessary to the 


historical vindication of the sacred origins of 
mankind and of nations, to the harmonising of 
sacred and profane history, to the connexion of 
the canons of the Old and New Testaments, 
and the general elucidation of remote ages. 
We do not hesitate, therefore, to pronounce 
the appearance of this work to be a step in the 
general diffusion of useful knowledge, inferior 
to none which have been taken, within our cri- 
tical experience, to satisfy the calls on an era 
insatiable in the pursuit of information. 

As an example of the comprehensive nature 
and clear arrangement of the work, we quote a 
portion of the author’s introductory discourse, 
|in which the nature and contents of the volume 
| are explained, and a clear and satisfactory view 
of the progress of early Gentile history, theo- 
logy, and philosophy, placed before the reader, 
within the short compass of fifty or sixty pages. 

“The contents, then, of this volume are 
fragments which have been translated from 
foreign languages into Greek, or have been 
quoted or transcribed by Greeks from foreign 
authors, or have been written in the Greek 
language by foreigners who have had access to 
the archives of their own countries. Yet, to 
render the collection more useful, and, as it 
were, a manual to the chronologist and mytho- 

logical antiquary, I have added, by way of sup- 
| plement, such fragments and extracts as appear 
|to have descended from more ancient sources, 
though they are now to be found only in the 
|works of Greek or Latin writers. Some of 
| these are merely illustrations of the fragments, 
or contain detached chronological notices, or 
/such other curious information as may well be 
|deemed worthy of a place. Thus, I have en- 
|deavoured to comprise in the volume all the 
'genuine relics of antiquity which precede the 
era of Grecian history, and which lie so scat- 
|tered among the folios, chiefly of the fathers 
;and the philosophers of the lower empire, as to 
| be inaccessible to the antiquary, unless in the 
| neighbourhood of some large public library.” 

| On the most copious, and perhaps most inte- 
| resting, department, he remarks :— 

| ** The intense interest which Egyptian his- 
tory has excited, from the discovery of the in- 
terpretation of the hieroglyphics, has induced 
me to spare no labour or expense in rendering 
this part of the work as perfect as circum. 
stances would allow. The Laterculus, or canon 
of the kings of Thebes, was compiled from the 
archives of that city, by Eratosthenes, the libra- 
rian of Ptolemezus Philadelphus. It is followed 
by the old Egyptian chronicle, with a Latin 
version of the same, from the Excerpta Bar- 
bara, and another from the Armenian Chronicle 
of Eusebius; they contain a summary of the 
dynasties of Egypt. To these succeed the Egyp- 
tian dynasties of Manetho, whose introductory 
letter to King Ptolemeus, given in a subse- 
quent page, explains the nature of his work, 
and the materials from whence it was compiled. 
I have placed the six different versions of the 
Dynasties of Manetho that are extant confront- 
ing each other. The canon of the kings of 
Egypt, from Josephus, I have compiled from 
the historical fragments of Manetho ; and I 
have thrown it into the form of a canon, to fa- 
cilitate comparison. I have next given a very 
important canon, the first part of which, from 
Mestraim to the end of the seventeenth dy- 
nasty, is preserved by Syncellus only; from the 
beginning of the eighteenth it is continued also 
in the fragments of Eusebius; and from hence 
to the conclusion, four different versions of it 
will be found. To these are added the canons 
of all the kings of Egypt mentioned by Diodo- 
rus Siculus and Herodotus, They were origin- 











ally compiled by Scaliger, but I have corrected 
them, and given them, with several very im- 
portant additions, in the original words of the 
authors, instead of in the words of Scaliger 
himself. They are followed by the canon of 
Theophilus ‘Antiochenus; and, after several 
very important chronological extracts upon the 
antiquities of Egypt, I have completed the 
dynasties with a canon of the early Egyptian, 
Chaldean, and Assyrian kings, from the Syriac 
Chronicle of Bar-hebrzus ; which I have placed 
beside each other as they are synchronised b 
that author, and given them in the English 
letters corresponding to the Syriac, instead of 
adopting the Latinised names of the transla- 
tors. I have, therefore, comprised in this part 
of the work no less than nineteen catalogues of 
the Egyptian kings, with all the various read- 
ings that occur in the different versions of the 
same. They have been compiled with the 
greatest care; and I have purposely abstained 
from all reference to the hieroglyphics, that 
I might not be misled by any preconceived 
opinion.” 

The author’s arrangement of the six versions 
of Manetho, here modestly alluded to, will 
afford a fair instance of the saving of time and. 
labour, and the facility of reference, occasioned 
by his work—when it is borne in mind that to 
collate the six versions in question it has been 
hitherto necessary for the critic to have nearly 
that number of folios and quartos open on his 
table—an object now attainable by the opening 
of a single octavo volume, The like may be 
said of Mr. Cory’s arrangement of the four 
chronographic canons of the kings of Egypt. 
To these examples of the scope and arrange. 
ment of the work, let us add a specimen or two 
of the author’s clear-sightedness, and of his 
happy method of drawing his.conclusions. 

** Both in ancient and modern times, the 
Greeks have been accused of a kind of pla- 
giarism, which was the prevailing custom of 
every nation upon earth. Egypt and India, 
and Pheenicia, no less than Greece, have appro- 
priated to themselves, and assigned within their 
own territorial limits, the localities of the grand 
events of primeval history, with the birth and 
achievements of the gods and heroes, the de- 
luge, the origin of the arts, and the civilisation 
of mankind. And their claims have found more 
able supporters, only because they have not 
been so obviously liable to refutation. Yet, by 
rejecting each country whose claims rest upon 
no better foundation than its own local his. 
tories, and retaining those only whose pre« 
tensions are substantiated bythe concurrent 
testimony of the rest, it may be shewn, inde- 
pendently of Scripture, that the primitive set- 
tlements of mankind ‘were in such places, and 
attended with such circumstances, as the Scrip- 
ture instructs us was the case.” 

Again: ** The most remarkable feature in 
the heathen theology is the multiplicity of its 
gods. The easy temper of polytheism, as it has 
been called, hesitated not to adopt the divinities 
of the surrounding nations; while the deifica- 
tion, not only of heroes and kings, but of the 
virtues and vices, with the genii of the woods 
and waters, mountains and cities, contributed 
to introduce new and strange inmates into the 
Pantheon. But if we eject these modern in- 
truders, if we restore to their original seats 
the imported deities, such as Pan to Arcadia, 
Hermes to Egypt, Osiris to Memphis, Hereules 
to Tyre, and Dionysus to India; and if we 
investigate the origin of each, we shall find 
every nation, notwithstanding the variety of 
names, acknowledging the same deities and the 
same system of theology: and, however humble 
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any of the deities may appear in the Pantheons 
of Greece and Rome, each, who has any claim 
to antiquity, will be found ultimately, if not 
immediately, resolvable into the original god or 

dess, into one or other of the two primeval 
principals.” 

[To be continued.] 





Arlington. By the author of ‘ Herbert Lacy,” 
“Granby,” &c. Post 8vo. 3 vols. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

An amusing tale, with some pleasant reflective 
writing interspersed, which in former times 
would have taken the shape of essays. We 
are so hurried with the late arrival of the 
sheets, and having also another work of fiction 
already in this sheet, that we can do no more 
than give an extract or so. A London mar. 
riage, as described by its spectators : 

“ ¢T mention them merely as an illustration 
of the way in which these things are managed 
in this free ges The Hobsons are good 
country folks, with an uncommonly pretty 
daughter, whom they justly think capable of 
much better things than subduing subalterns 
at race-balls. Ever since she came out they 
have been disposed to speculate in sons-in-law ; 
and as London is the best market, Hobson pére 
mortgages a few acres, and last year bought a 
house in town to on the marriage-trade 
with. Up they came, open-mouthed, for heirs- 
apparent, and every engine was set at work to 
launch the girl with éclat. Five patronesses 
were canvassed by nine friends touching Al- 
mack’s,—dandy critics were bribed by dinners 
to puff. Beauchamp, in particular, was very 
kind, and took the trouble of making a great 
deal of love to her, by way of bringing her into 
notice : so the girl, as you know, was brought 
into notice,.and the Hobsons balled, and routed, 
and déjetiner’d, and water-party’d it indefati- 
gably through the season. Three good partis 
were tried, but in vain; they had not served 
their artillery well enough. But last season 
they brought their ménage and collaterals to 
bear, and opened the trenches before Lord Settle 
with a very full battery of friends. Never was 
poor man so inextricably made love to as Settle: 
they beset him till he could not dine except by 
the side of Miss Hobson. There he was, always 
surrounded by her friends, smothered with at- 
tentions, like a man encrusted in sugar-candy ; 
so warmly treated, and flattered, and admired, 
that I believe he was glad to escape to the 
damsel herself for the refreshment of a little 
coldness. But it has succeeded,—Hobson pére 
is half ruined, but the daughter will be Lady 
Settle.’”” 

English travellers. 

*¢ ¢ Listen,’ said he, ‘and you will hear 
more of the uses and advantages of travel.’ 
Mr. Theobald at that instant was speaking to 
Lord Bolsover. ‘I will just tell you what I 
did. Brussels, Frankfort, Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Milan, Naples, and Paris; and all 
that in two months. No man has ever done it 
in less.” ¢ That’s a fast thing; but I think I 
could have done it,’ said Lord Bolsover, ‘ with 
a good courier. I had a fellow once, who could 
ride a hundred miles a day for a fortnight.’ 
‘I came from Vienna to Calais,’ said young 
Leighton, ‘ in less time than the government 
courier. No other Englishman ever did that.’ 
‘Hem! I am not sure of that,’ said Lord Bols- 
over; * but I'll just tell you what I have done 
—from Rome to Naples in nineteen hours ; a 
fact, upon my honour—and from Naples to 
Paris in six days.’ * Partly by sea?’ ‘ No! 
all by land ;’ replied Lord Bolsover, with a look 
of proud satisfaction. + I'll just tell you what 





I did,’ Mr. Leighton chimed in again, ‘ and I 
think it is a devilish good plan—it shews what 
one can do. I went straight an end, as fast as 
I could, to what was to be the end of my journey. 
This was Sicily ; so straight away I went there 
at the devil’s own rate, and never stopped any 
where by the way; changed horses at Rome 
and all those places, and landed in safety in 
—— I forget exactly how long from the time 
of starting, but I have got it down to an odd 
minute. As for the places I left behind, I saw 
them all on my way back, except the Rhine, 
and I steamed down that in the night-time.’ 
‘I have travelled a good deal by night,’ said 
Theobald. ‘ With a dormeuse and travelling 
lamp I think it is pleasant, and a good plan 
of getting on.’ ¢ And you can honestly say, 
I suppose,’ said Denbigh, ‘ that you have slept 
successfully through as much fine country as 
any man living?’ *¢ Oh, I did see the country 
—that is, all that was worth seeing. My 
courier knew all about that, and used to stop 
and wake me whenever we came to. any thing 
remarkable. Gad! I have reason to remember 
it, too, for I caught an infernal bad cold one 
night when I turned out by lamp-light to look 
at a waterfall. I never looked at another.’ ” 

We rather believe the chief mystery of the 
story to be founded on fact. It is curious how, 
now and then, some did event turns up into 
general notice: the same incident was lately 
the groundwork of a novel recently published, 
called ‘* Gerald Fitzgerald ;” and we are often 
strongly reminded of Hook’s ‘‘ Cousin William.” 
Mr. Lister, the author, mixing with fashionable 
society, should be able to give us correct pictures 
of life in the upper circles; but were they ever 
so perfect, we could not spare another inch this 
week for an etching of the highest order. 














The Hunchback. By J. Sheridan Knowles. 
London. Moxon. 

In our criticism upon this play as acted, we 
incidentally touched so much upon its merits 
as a dramatic composition, that little remains 
for us now to do but to demonstrate by extracts 
the grounds on which we formed our highly 
favourable opinion. Founded almost entirely 
upon the elder dramatists, and often bearing a 
close resemblance to them, Mr. Knowles is yet 
aman of too much genius to sink into servile 
imitation. Had he lived at the same time, he 
might have been a formidable rival to Massin- 
ger, between whom, indeed, in many respects, 
and our present author there is a strong affi- 
nity—we will boldly say, not to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. The plot is founded on a 
romantic parental feeling, and wrought up with 
great interest to the dénouement, which is con- 
cealed with due cunning till very near the end. 
The parts and characters also balance well 
against each other—the early country, against 
the concluding town, scenes—the two female 
cousins of such different temperaments—the 
Hunchback and Clifford—and so down even 
to the less prominent situations and persons. 
Of the style we have already expressed our 
admiration: many just images are produced, 
many beautiful sentiments enforced, and often 
clothed in a garb of language finely suited 
either to the poetical imagining or the strength 
of reasoning required by the subject. Walter 
tempts Clifford to woo Julia thus :— 


«« Form ~ 
And feature has she, wherein move and glow 
The charms that in the marble cold and still, 
Cull'd by the sculptor’s jealous skill, and joined there, 
Inspire us. Sir, a maid before whose feet 
A duke—a duke might lay his coronet, 
To lift her to his state, and partner her. 
A fresh heart too! A young fresh heart, sir; one 
That Cupid has not toy'd with, and a warm one— 
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Fresh, young, and warm—mark that ! a mind to boot, 
Wit, sir; sense, taste~a garden strictly tended, 
Where nought but what is costly flourishes— 
A consort for,a king, sir! Thou shalt see her. 

Clifford. 1 thank you, Master Walter. As you speak, 
Methinks I see me at the altar foot, 
Her hand fast locked in mine—the ring put on; 
My wedding bell rings merry in my ear; ‘ 
And round me throng glad tongues that give me joy 
To be the bridegroom of so fair a bride. 


Walter. 
What! sparks so thick? We'll have a blaze anon!” 
We have next a charming dialogue between 
Helen and Julia, in which their dispositions 
are prettily contrasted, on a discussion between 
town and country pleasures. 


** Julia. Helen, you know the adage of the tree. 
I’ve ta’en the bend. This rural life of mine, 
Enjoined me by an unknown father’s will, 

I've led from infancy. Debarred from hope 

Of change, I ne’er have sighed for change. The town 
To me was like the moon, for — 

I e’er should visit it—nor was J] school 


To think it half so fair. 
Helen. Not half so fair! 


The town’s the sun; and thou hast dwelt in night 
E’er since thy birth, not to have seen the town; 
Their women there are queens, and kings their men— 
Their houses p 
Julia. And what of that? 
Have your town palaces a hall like this? 
Couches so fragrant, walls so high adorned? 
Casements with such festoons, and such look-out, 
As these fair vistas have? Your kings and queens! 
See me a May-day queen, and talk of them ! 
Helen, Extremes are ever neighbours—'tis a step 
From one to th’ other. Were thy constancy 
A reasonable thing! A little less 
Of constancy. A woman's constancy ! 
I should not wonder wert thou ten years hence 
The maid I know thee now; but, as it is, 
The odds are ten to one, that this day year 
Will see our May-day queen a city one. ‘ 
Julia. Never! I’m wedded to a country life. 
O! did you hear what Master Walter says? 
Nine times in ten, the town’s a hollow thing, 
Where what things are is nought to what they shew~ 
Where merit’s name laughs merit’s self to scorn— 
Where friendship and esteem, that ought to be 
The tenants of men’s hearts, lodge in their looks 
And - ues ———_ — virtue, with 
A costly keeper, passes for a heap ; 
A heap for none that has a homely one— 
Where fashion makes the law, your umpire which 
You bow to, whether it has brains or not— 
Where Folly taketh off his cap and bells _ 
Wisdom, which must bear the jest— 
current you must seem the thing, 
passive thing, that others think, and not 
Your simple, honest, independent self. 
‘Helen. hy! so says Master Walter.” 


Julia follows up the same train of ideas in 
her interview with Clifford; and he treats them 
with all the skill of an accomplished, as well as 


ardent lover. 
«« Julia. You have known me scarce a minute. 
i . Say but a moment, still I say I love you. 
Love's not a flower that grows on the dull earth, 
Springs by the calendar, must wait for sun, 
For rain, matures by parts, must take its time 
To stem, to leaf, to bud, to blow. It owns 
A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed ; 
You look for it, and see it not; and, lo! 
E’en while you look, the peerless flower is up, 
Consummate in the birth! . is 
. 
« Julia. Who marries me 
Must lead a country life. 
bry sy The life I’d lead— 
But fools would fly from it; for, O! ’tis sweet; 
It finds the heart out, be there one to find, 
And corners in’t where store of pleasures lodge 
We never dreamed were there. It is to dwell 
*Mid smiles that are not neighbours to deceit; 
Music whose sweet melody is of the heart; 
And gifts, that are not made for interest, 
Abundantly bestowed | nature’s cheek, 
And voice, and hand. It is to live on life, 
And husband it—it is to constant scan 
The hand-work of heaven—it is to con 
Its mercy, bounty, wisdom, power—it is 
To nearer see our God ! 
Julia. How like he talk ‘ 
To Master Walter! Shall I give it up? 
Not yet. Thou would’st not live one half a yeat— 
A quarter might’st thou, for the novelty 
Of fields and trees; but then it needs must be 
In summer time, when they go dressed. 
Clifford. Not it. : 
In any time—say winter! Fields and trees 
Have charms for me in very winter time. 
Julia. But snow may clothe them then, 
Clifford. 1 like them full 
As well in snow. 
Julia, You do? 
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The subjoined is a pretty figure of speech :-— 
«* Tell me, prithee, which is likelier 

To plough a sea in — he that’s wont 

To sail in it, or he that by the chart 

Is master of its soundings, bearings; knows 

Its headlands, havens, currents; where ’tis bold, 

And where behoves to keep a look-out. 

The one will swim where sinks the other one.” 


Our next quotations are various, and all fine 
touches upon the poet’s finest theme—lové. 


« O Julia, I have ventured for thy love, 
As the bold merchant who, for only hope 
Of some rich gain, all former gains will risk. 
Before I asked a portion of thy heart 
I perilled all my own, and now all’s lost.” 


« A young woman’s heart, sir, 
Is not a stone to carve a posy on, 
Which knows not what is writ on’t —which you may buy, 
Exchange, or sell, sir, keep or give away, sir: 
It isa richer, yet a poorer thing ; 
Priceless to him that owns and prizes it ; 
Worthless when own’'d, not prized; which makes the 
man - 
That covets it, obtains it, and discards it, 
A fool, if not a villain, sir!” 


** Love me! 
He never loved me! if he had, he ne’er 
Had given me up! Love’s not a spider’s web 
But fit to mesh a fly—that you can break 
By only blowing on’t! He never loved me! 
He knows not what love is, or, if he does, 
He has not been o’er chary of his peace, 
And that he’ll find when I’m another’s wife, 
Lost! lost to him forever! Tears again! 
Why should I weep for him? Who make their woes 
Deserve them! what have I to do with tears ?” 


«* Love's a heedless thing, 
That never takes account of obstacles— 
Makes plains of mountains, rivulets of seas, 
That part it from its wish.” 


« Love's cunning of disguises—spite of locks, 

Skin, vesture, it is she, and only she. 

What will not constant woman do for love, 

That’s loved with constancy? Set her the task, 

Virtue approving, that will baffle her; 

O’ertax her offspring—patience, courage, wit— 

My life upon it.” 

“ What would you weigh ’gainst love 

That’s true? Tell me with what you'd turn the scale— 

Yea, make the index waver? Wealth? A feather! 

Rank? Tinsel against bullion in the balance ! 

The love of kindred? That-o set ’gainst love, 

Friendship comes nearest to ’t; but put it in, 

Friendship will kick the beam—weigh nothing ’gainst it. 

Weigh love against the world, 

Yet are they happy that have nought to say to it.” 

Our readers have heard of ‘a hole in the 
ballad ;” and at our latest hour we have to 
acknowledge a deficiency in our copy of Hunch- 
back, which prevents us from speaking more of 
its conclusion than as we heard it on the stage, 
when Miss Kemble, rising in force with her 
situation, gave all the author’s pith and poetry 
with extraordinary effect. The two scenes 
with Clifford as Secretary, and Walter urging 
her to the marriage, are the finest, both for 
writing and acting, in the play. 

In the end, again complimenting Mr. Knowles 
on his great achievement, we have, as critics, 
to note that many of his lines are weakened 
and disfigured by poor terminations ; such low 
words as—in, of, than, with, which, that’s, to, 
deform the style in almost every page. 








Souvenirs sur Mirabeau. Par Etienne Du- 
mont. And English translation, Recollec- 
tions of Mirabeau. London, 1832. Bull. 

[Second Notice: Conclusion. | 

PREVIOUS to continuing our extracts from 
18 most amusing and valuable work, we must 

animadvert on the careless style in which the 

translation has been executed. A few examples 
will suffice. For instance : Mirabeau, with his 

usual facility of adoption, was so struck with a 

draught of a speech by Dumont, that he ex- 

Pressed his intention of delivering it himself in 

-y assembly, and declared he was determined 

Thiet er ce carreau brulant sur leurs tétes.”’ 

1s rendered: ‘‘ to throw that burning tile 

w their heads.” Now, carreau is a thunder- 





bolt, which is evidently the figure of speech 
Mirabeau employed. Again: his declaration, 
“un homme comme moi pourrait prendre cent 
mille cus, mais on n'a pas pour cent mille écus 
un komme comme moi,” is thus Englished: ‘a 
man like me might take a hundred thousand 
crowns, but I am not to be bought for that sum ;” 
thus completely missing the happy turn of the 
phrase—* a man like me might take a hundred 
thousand crowns, but they cannot have for a 
hundred thousand crowns a man like me.” 
Again: the expression ‘* ma terrible hure”’ is 
translated ‘‘ terrible locks.” Now hure is a 
wild boar’s head, in this case a singularly cha- 
racteristic epithet. Speaking of La Fayette’s 
presence of mind, Mirabeau remarked: ‘* dowd 
ce qu’il a de talent il le posséde toujours.” The 
point of this is lost by putting it, as is here 
done, in the past tense: ‘* he has always pos- 
sessed the same degree of talent he possesses 
now.” The meaning is thus entirely perverted. 
The real bearing of the phrase is as follows : 
“ whatever talent he has he always possesses 
it.” It is needless to multiply instances; but 
these will shew the want of intelligence with 
which the translation has been executed. We 
now proceed to our quotations. 

Regret of Mirabeau for his Youth.-—‘* Exag- 
geration is the first penalty inflicted by the code 
of public opinion. He was so fully aware that, 
if he had enjoyed personal. consideration, all 
France would have been at his feet, that there 
were moments when he would have consented 
to pass ‘ seven times through the heated fur- 
nace,’ to purify the name of Mirabeau. I have 
seen him weep with grief, and heard him say, 
almost suffocated with sobs: ‘I am cruelly 
expiating the errors of my youth!’ ” 

The Actor’s opinion of the Orator.—‘* Molé, 
the celebrated actor at the Théatre,Frangais, 
was present. The force and dramatic effect of 
Mirabeau’s eloquence, and the sublimity of his 
voice, had made a deep impression upon this 
distinguished comedian, who, with visible emo- 
tion, approached the orator to offer his compli- 
ments. * Ah! Monsieur le Comte,’ said he, 
in a pathetic tone of voice, ‘ what a speech ! 
and with what an accent did you deliver it! 
You have surely missed your vocation !’ ” 

Fine Remark. —“ Nothing is more danger- 
ous than to stimulate a weak man to acts be- 
yond his strength; for when resistance to his 
will has shewn his real weakness, he has no 
resource left.” 

Epigr tic Definition of Claviére.—“ To 
him might be applied what Madame de Fiahault 
said of Sieyes : that he was the most enterprising 
coward in the world.” 

We conclude with the account of Talleyrand. 

‘© M. de Talleyrand is descended from a 
family of sovereign counts, one of the most 
ancient houses in France. He was the eldest 
of three brothers ; but being lame from infancy, 
he had been thought unworthy of figuring in 
the world, and was destined for the church, 
although he possessed not one of the qualifi- 
cations which, in the Roman communion, can 
render this profession even tolerable. I have 
often heard him say, that, despised by his 
parents as a being di by nature and fit 
for nothing, he had contracted, from his earliest 
youth, a sombre and taciturn habit. Having 
been forced to yield the rights of primogeniture 
to a younger brother, he had never slept under 
the same roof with his parents. At the semi- 
nary he had but few intimate associates; and 
from his habitual chagrin, which rendered him 
unsociable, he was considered very proud. Con- 
demned to the ecclesiastical state against his 
will, he did not imbibe sacerdotal sentiments 








and opinions, any more than Cardinal de Retz 
and many others. He even exceeded the limits 
of indulgence granted to youth and gentle 
blood ; and his morals were any thing but cle- 
rical. But he managed to preserve appearances, 
and, whatever were his habits, no one knew 
better when to speak and when to be silent. I 
am not sure that he was not somewhat too 
ambitious of producing effect by an air of re- 
serve and reflection. He was always at first 
very cold, spoke little, and listened with great 
attention. His features, a little bloated, seemed 
to indicate elfeminacy ; but his manly and grave 
voice formed a striking contrast with this ex- 
pression. In society, he was always distant 
and reserved, and never exposed himself to 
familiarity. The English, who entertain the 
most absurd prejudices against the French, were 
surprised at finding in him neither vivacity, 
familiarity, indiscretion, nor national gaiety. 
A sententious manner, frigid politeness, and 
an air of observation, formed an impenetrable 
shield around his diplomatic character. When 
among his intimate friends he was quite a dif- 
ferent being. He was particularly fond of social 
conversation, which he usually prolonged to a 
very late hour. Familiar, affectionate, and at- 
tentive to the means of pleasing, he yielded to 
a species of intellectual epicurism, and became 
amusing, that he might be himself amused. He 
was never in a hurry to speak, but selected his 
expressions with much care. The points of his 
wit were so acute, that to appreciate them fully 
required an ear accustomed to hear him speak. 
He is the author of the bon-mot quoted some- 
where by Champfort, where Rulhiére said, * I 
know not why I am called a wicked man, for I 
never, in the whole course of my life, com- 
mitted but one act of wickedness.’ The 
bishop of Autun, who had’ not ’ previously 
taken any part in the conversation, imme- 
diately exclaimed, with his full sonorous voice, 
and significant manner, ‘ But when will this 
act beatanend? This kind of wit belonged 
exclusively to him. He imbibed it from the 
writings of Fontenelle, of whom he was always 
a great admirer. He once related to me an 
abominable act of his colleague, C——, at which 
I indignantly exclaimed, ‘ The man who wauld 
do that, is capable of assassination!’ * No,’ 
said M. de Talleyrand, ‘ not of assassination, 
but of poisoning!’ His manner of story-telling 
is peculiarly graceful;.and he is a model of 
good taste in conversation. Indolent, volup- 
tuous, born to wealth and grandeur, he had 
yet, during his exile, accustomed himself to a 
life of privation; and he liberally shared with 
his friends the only resources he had left, aris- 
ing from the sale of the wreck of his superb 
library, which fetched a very low price, because, 
even in London, party-spirit prevented a com- 
petition of purchasers. Talleyrand did not come 
to London for nothing. He had a long confer- 
ence with Lord Grenville, of which I have read 
his written account. Its object was to point out 
the advantages which England might derive 
from France having a constitutional king, and 
to form a close connexion between the two 
courts. For, although the British cabinet 
appeared determined, in the event of war, to 
preserve a strict neutrality, it was extremely 
reserved towards France, because it neither 
sympathised with the French government, nor 
believed in the stability of the French consti- 
tution. This coldness gave great disquietude 
to the cabinet of the Tuileries, and it was Tal- 
leyrand’s object to bring them closer together, 
even if he could not unite them, and thus make 
sure that, at all events, France had nothing to 
fear from England. Lord Grenville was dry 
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and laconic; nor did he lend himself, in any 
way, to the furtherance of Talleyrand’s views, 
notwithstanding the advantages they held out 
to England. It is well known that Lord Gren- 
ville afterwards represented the Bishop of Au- 
tun as a clever, but dangerous man. Mr. Pitt, 
when very young, visited France, and spent 
some time with the Archbishop of Rheims, 
Talleyrand’s uncle. Here the latter became 
acquainted with him; and these young men 
passed several weeks together in friendly and 
familiar intercourse. But in the only interview 
they had in England, Talleyrand thought it 
Pitt’s place to recall this circumstance, and 
therefore did not mention it. Pitt, who was 
decidedly opposed to the object of Talleyrand’s 
mission, took good care not to remember the 
uncle, lest he should be obliged to shew some 
civility to the nephew. On Talleyrand’s pre- 
sentation at court, the king took but little 
notice of him, and the queen turned her back 
upon him with marked contempt, which she 
subsequently imputed to his immoral character. 
From that period he was excluded from the 
higher circles of society, as a dangerous man, 
and the agent of a faction,— who could not 
actually be turned out of doors, but whom it 
was improper to receive well; and he could not 
hope for much success in a mission which 
began under such unfavourable auspices.” 

His position in London is much altered now, 
witness the Morning Post's accounts of Prince 
Talleyrand and the Duchess de Dinos’s parties. 
We must add one most characteristic remark: 
speaking of Mirabeau’s death-bed, he observed, 
that ‘* Mirabeau had dramatised his death.” 
We now close this work with the warmest 
eulogiums: it is the history of a most important 
act in a most important revolution, and every 
page has its lesson : the careless reader will find 
amusement in it; and the more thoughtful, mat- 
ter of serious reflection. 





History and Medical Treatment of Cholera, as | 


it appeared in Sunderland in 1831, &c. By 
W. Hazlewood, M.D., and W. Mordey, Sur- 
geon. Pp. 151. London, 1832. Longman 
and Co. 

Cholera, as it recently appeared in the Towns 
of Newcastle and Gateshead, &c. By T. M. 
Greenhow. Pp. 162. London. Highley. 

Thoughts on Cholera Asphyxia. By Robert 
Bree, M.D.,F.R.S. Pp.71. London, 1832. 
Wilson. 

Lectures on Carbon, Oxygen, and Vitality; with 
Remarks on Asiatic Cholera. By George 
Rees, M.D. Pp.107. London. Highley. 

None in this country have contributed more 

to the pathology of cholera than the authors of 

the first book upon our list ; and we feel grieved 
that more activity in bringing their labours 
before the public did not entitle them to that 
merit which has now become the property of 
so many. It will be needless to enter into the 
details of these researches, as they have been 
corroborated by all subsequent observations ; 
and very little additional information has been 
obtained, if we except the supposed affection of 
the ganglionic nerves, or the diseased state of 
the glands of the gastro-enteric mucous surface, 
and the additional number of structures which 
have of late been found to be involved in the 
functional embarrassment of the vascular sys- 
tem. The contagious characters of the disease 
were too clearly manifested in the town of 

Sunderland not to have caught the attention 

of two such accurate observers ; and we accord- 

ingly find that the results of their experience 
have left no doubt in their minds as to this 
subject of so much controversy. The greater 


part of the work is occupied by the details of 
cases; and that portion which is devoted to 
treatment, if it does not present what we should 
be inclined to consider a very successful line of 
practice, is at least written with considerable 
judgment. The same remark applies to the 
details of symptoms, and the observations on 
the predisposing causes of the disease; and, 
indeed, the work is got up in a style quite 
befitting the subject of which it treats—it is 
clear, perspicuous, and unpretending, and is a 
most creditable production to its authors. 

We are sorry that we cannot speak in terms 
of equal praise of Mr. Greenhow’s work: dif- 
fuse, theoretical, and oftentimes bold, there is 
more error than we have seen in any practical 
work on the same subject; though, with the 
assistance of several medical men of Newcastle, | 
he presents us with a body of facts which are | 
not without their interest to science. That) 
the attack of the disease may be preceded by a| 
feeling of unusually good health, and a greater 
excitement of animal spirits than usual, is con- 
trary to all that has been observed by others. 
There is nothing novel in the physiological | 
views which the author says he has been led to 
entertain from pretty extensive observation ; 
while, on the contrary, there is much in those 
views which will admit of material improve- | 
ment from details that have been some time | 
before the public. Whether the first impres- 
sion is made upon the nervous trunks and gan- 
glia of the sympathetic, or whether it only 
reaches these in a secondary manner, through 
their minute ramifications in the alimentary 
tube, as the author is inclined to believe, has 
long been set at rest, by considerations founded 
| on the mode of attack, which is not always an 
\ affection of the gastro-enteric. For the same 
| reason, congestion does not originate entirely 
| from diminished power in the larger vessels, 
| but also from nervous influence on the peri- 
|phery of the human body. The treatment 
adopted at Newcastle was in most respects 
similar to that put in force at Sunderland. 
Three new remedies, however, Mr. Greenhow 
mentions, as having been introduced into prac- 
tice in the former place: these were, mustard 
emetics, copious warm injections, and the to- 
bacco enema. The first was brought into no- 
tice by Drs. Smith and Gibson; to the second 
the author lays claim, though we could refer 
him to the fifth and twentieth cases that oc- 
curred in Sunderland, as recorded in Hazle- 
wood and Mordey’s work, in which he will 
find the same treatment put in practice. The 
tobacco enema has been tried in London with- 
out that success which had been anticipated. 
Mr. Greenhow is a non-contagionist : we have 
already had occasion to notice a pamphlet which 
he wrote previous to his having seen the dis- 
ease; and his new observations are attempts to 
explain away the facts which stubbornly kept 
intruding themselves upon his former deduc- 
tions. The success with which he has accom. 
plished. this task is any thing but triumphant. 

Not one of the medicinal forms proposed by 
Dr. Bree as useful in what he calls the two 
states of the epidemic, have pretensions to any 
thing beyond a preservative means. The slow 
tonic powers of the carbonate of iron would be 
worse than useless where powerful stimulants 
are wanted; and the attempt to bring the 
Turpeth mineral from a merited oblivion, on 
the occasion of so fatal a malady, must, in our 
judgment, fail. 

Dr. Rees, in his well-written and popular 
Lectures, having effected a distinction between 
matter of life and functions of life, discusses 
the changes which, in the pestilential cholera, 














take place in the blood, and in the carbon and 
oxygen which give it vitality. The views of 
the doctor with regard to individual functions 
are only one degree more remote than Hunter's 
notion of the life of the blood; and, as appli. 
cable to the whole, embrace no more philosophy 
than those of Lawrence and certain continental 
physiologists, who see in life the totality (len. 
semble) of functions necessary to existence, 
The taunt at Hunter is most undeserved; we 
might in the same spirit ask the author, what 
gave heat or oxygen life? In metaphysical 
reasoning, as in scientific discovery, every step 
enlarges the boundaries of knowledge ; but in 
controverting the opinions of half a century 
back, while we take a new station, we find, 
as in ascending a mountain, new peaks arise 
before us, that we appear as far removed from 
first causes as our predecessors were. A little 
chemistry is in the present day as dangerous a 
thing in the hands of physiologists as the same 
science was in its early dawn to theorists on 
the formation of the earth. As the treatment 
founded upon the author's views is in most 
cases hypothetical, and will not have much 
influence with the faculty, we shall not attempt 
to correct the errors; and we can only say, 
that the elementary manner in which the facts 
are communicated, and the lucid and figurative 
style of the author, must have rendered these 
lectures well adapted for the audience before 
whom they were delivered. 





Poland, Homer, and other Poems. 12mo. 
pp- 117. London, 1832, Longman and Co. ; 
Edinburgh, Black. 

WE like this slight volume much: it is obvi- 

ously the work of a young writer; but there is 

an enthusiasm, a feeling for the beautiful, and 

a music, which are as the signs of a morning 

that promise a fine day. Take the following 

passage ; it will explain what we mean—it 1s 
from the poem called “‘ Homer,” and describes 
two children. 

** They were dear children; one with eyes as blue 

As the rich vault of heaven; and sunny hair, 
Whose heart had caught the gay and joyous hue 
Of that glad climate and bewitching air; 
The hours as swift as moments past him flew— 
Sweet moments, when the spirit knows no care! 
He seemed from every thing some joy to quaff, 
And shewed his lightness by a gleesome laugh. 
The other was a child of darker mood, 
Yet of a temper mild as it was brave; 
Often beside the rocky cliffs he stood, 
And gazed for hours upon the breaking wave; 
And then a quick and hectic flush of blood 
Unto his cheek a richer colour gave— 
He seemed to commune with the sea and sky, 
And think or dream of immortality ! 


There would he wait until the patient night 
Came, and the stars were out and glittering; 
Some distant from their fellows, pale and white, 
Some wheeling in a clear and joyous ring— 

And draw from them the visions infinite 
Which Nature’s glories to a poet bring, 

When Silence, like an old mysterious priest, 

Unites the earth and sky in holy rest. 


He cared not for the airy lays that moved _ 
His brother’s heart to gladness, as the swain 
Sung on some holyday; but when he proved 
The wild enchantment of Amphion’s strain, 
Or told how Orpheus for his well-beloved _ 
Unto the Thracian mountains did complain, 
He sat and listened all in silent tears, 
Mixing most strangely with their hopes and fears. 


And then his heart beat ardently, he felt 
The charmed power deep sown in poets’ lays; 
He caught the spell that passion hath to melt 
The spirit in its many trancing a 
And like a new-won proselyte he knelt, 
And worshipped ena | in his childish phrase, 
And prayed, and waited for a single glance 
Caught froma the splendour of her countenance. 


ts, when by the fire 


And on the winter ni y the | 
That aged man told wondrous histories 

Of wars, and ancient kings who did conspire 
To sack old Thebes, that child between his knees 


Gazed on the withered features of his sire, 
Intent with eager wistfulness to seize 


= was te 8 be, 
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The import of each word, the whilst the other 
Laughed at the earnest posture of his brother. 
So grew they up, and time did not estrange 
‘Their feelings with its cold and noiseless art ; 
One only hoped through life ungalled to range, 
And meet its fortunes with a merry heart; 
The other, too, had felt no turn or change, 
He knew he must fulfil a nobler part— 
He dared not check the torrent of his mind, 
He dared not die and leave no name behind. 
Yet were there many found with eyes so bleared 
By Laem, Gms the earth for ugly gold, 
Till every thing like worthless toys epnest 
That in their market was not bought and sold, 
Who came to him, and whispered what they feared, 
Then shewed their tale of profits thrice retold, 
And urged him to their mean and narrow ways— 
Fools! what is wealth to him who covets praise? 
Fools! you are nothing even to your earth ; 
What have you done for honour or for her? 
What have you done, but made a dreary dearth 
Of love and beauty in her character ? 
My curse be on his head who first gave birth 
Unto such fantasies as now deter 
The good, the great, the gifted, and the just, 
From rising over low and sordid dust ! 
You have your riches, and you ask no more ! 
Dare not to pity him who scorns your aim ; 
Live on, and smile, and add unto your store, 
Ye noble victors in a noble game! 
Heap up your riches on your garner floor, 
But do not speak to him who seeks for fame; 
For he is pledged unto another oath, 
And there is nothing common to you both. 
He heard them not, or heard them but with scorn: 
He fled unto the forest, all alone ; 
There, couchant ’midst the flowers and grass unshorn, 
He framed that lay of rare and wondrous tone, 
Which even now upon our lips is borne, 
Which men of every tongue have made their own; 
That lay which true and tearful passion hath— 
That lay which tells of dire Achilles’ wrath.’ ” 


We have marked two or three lines in ifalics, 
for their genuine tone of poetry. Verse soon 
becomes conventional ; and truly it must be a 
critic to be aware how images are repeated, 
how changes are rung on the same idea, and 
how one simile does more than double duty— 
. toappreciate any thing like feeling, or a thought 
which belongs to its owner. The author before 
us, especially in the minor poems, may have a 
feeling of property in his own productions. 
There are fine lines, and some spirited versifi- 
cation; but our favourites are, ‘‘ Homer,” 
“a Lament for Percy Bysshe Shelley,” ‘* an 
Ode to the Past,” and ‘¢ the Mausoleum.” 





Sir James Campbell’s Memoirs. 

[Second notice: conclusion.] 
ConTINUING our review of these amusing vo- 
lumes, we shall abstain from entering upon the 
story of the author’s being a member of the 
Pandemonium Club, and meeting Johnson, 
Garrick, Goldsmith, &c.; of his political em- 
ployments at Corfu and among the Greeks ; of 
his travels in the East, his intercourse with the 
Arabs, and residence at Aleppo ; of his being 
seized and detained by Buonaparte, his attempt 
at escape, and confinement in the fortress of 
Ham, where Prince Polignac and the other 
French ministers now are; and of his visits to 
Germany, and abode in Brussels. There is 
much to entertain the reader in these accounts, 
but the c§nnexion of the narrative unfits them 
for extract, and we find it more convenient, and 
equally fair, to illustrate the work by quota. 
tions more easily separable. We commence 
with two military anecdotes. 

“ Soon after the affair of the Brucker-muhl, 
Lord Townsend, who commanded one of the 
brigades, as was usual with generals on a 
march, gave a dinner to a number of his 
officers, and invited such strangers as might 
be in the neighbourhood, and who might 
otherwise be left to dine with Duke Hum- 
phrey, to assist at his party. The village 
where Lord Townsend’s brigade was quartered 
on this occasion had been occupied two days 
before by the French as an hospital ; and it 





appeared, that to expedite the interment of 
their dead, they had thrown them into the 
well of the village. When the soup was served 
up, a universal complaint was made of its hor- 
rid taste ; and, although soldiers on a march 
have seldom an opportunity of indulging in 
gastronomic fancies, it was agreed on this occa- 
sion that some inquiry should be made into the 
cause which had made their meal so unpalatable, 
when it was speedily traced to the corrupted 
state of the water in the well. The discovery 
was sufficient to stay the appetite of most of 
the company ; but among the number present 
was old Major Hume, of the 25th foot, then 
known as the Edinburgh regiment, who had 
been a soldier from his infancy, and had served 
with distinction at Fontenoy and Dettingen. 
After so many campaigns, he had no doubt 
often been exposed to fare on viands not per- 
haps the most delicate ; and when the company 
had broken up in most admired disorder, he 
proceeded with characteristic indifference to 
finish his dinner, exclaiming with an oath, 
that the soup was good, and that it would have 
been better if the whole French army had been 
in it. ws ” 7 

* It was this same Johnston who, on being 
disabled at the battle of Campan (speaking of 
an officer previously mentioned, and about the 
end of the Seven Years’ War), by a shot 
through his sword-hand, turned round to the 
men, and exclaimed, ‘ Royals! I have done 
my duty ;—charge again.’ At that moment 
also fell poor Briscoe, the adjutant of the 
Royals, a very handsome young man, who 
shortly before the battle had been placed under 
an arrest for some trifling neglect of duty. 
Until regularly acquitted, he was, of course, 
prevented from wearing a sword ; but as soon 
as the regiment was drawn up in order of 
battle, he rode to the front, and, addressing 
Colonel Johnston, said, that as he had no prison 
to go to, he hoped to be allowed to accompany 
his regiment, although he was not permitted to 
wear a sword. Then mixing with the men, 
he joined them in the charge, and was killed at 
the same moment that Colonel Johnston was 
disabled, to the great regret of his brother 
officers.” 

Follows a description of Voltaire, which is 
very characteristic. 

Anecdotes of Voltaire.—‘* During our resi- 
dence at Geneva, I became intimately acquaint- 
ed with M. Hubert, a man of singular but 
eccentric genius. He was at once a man of 
fashion and fortune, a decided humorist, and 
an amateur artist of considerable celebrity. His 
paintings were universally admired as efforts of 
genius; but his favourite amusement was to 
cut out scenes and figures in vellum, so as to 
give it the effect of a landscape, or any other 
style of painting. I brought many of his per- 
formances with me to England, where they did 
not fail to elicit the most flattering marks of 
admiration. M. Hubert was a great personal 
friend of Voltaire, and he did me the favour to 
introduce me at Ferney, and to carry me fre- 
quently with him to dine at that celebrated 
spot. Voltaire had a noble estate, with a pro- 
fusion of game, which I fear were much more 
attractive in my eyes than all the philosophy 
which was to be acquired from my distinguished 
host. His invitations, however, if frankly given, 
were as frankly accepted ; and I often made his 
permission available to shoot over his preserves, 
and to dine with him on my return. It was 
the fashion of the period to treat Voltaire as a 
sort of demi-god, and to regard every thing he 
did as the work of a being of some superior 
order. I had the misfortune to be exempt from 





this universal feeling of adoration, perhaps from 
national dislike; or rather, perhaps, from per- 
sonal inability to place due value on the great 
man’s merits. If the world at large were suf- 
ficiently ready to bow the knee to this divinity 
of their own creation, Voltaire was not less 
willing to— 
* Assume the god, 
Affect to nod, 
And seem to shake the spheres.’ 

This was equally observable in small matters as 
in great. In cutting up a partridge which was 
placed before him at table, I observed that he 
first thrust his fork into it, and then put the 
fork into his mouth, apparently to ascertain if 
the fumette was as he would have it. He then 
proceeded to cut it up, and sent a part of it to 
me. I sent it away without eating of it; and, 
on his asking the reason, I told him the true 
one, without any circumlocution, that in carv- 
ing the partridge, he had used a fork which had 
just been in his own mouth. On this he ob- 
served that the English were a strange people, 
and had singular customs; adding a peculiar 
laugh of the sardonic kind, which was his cus- 
tom when any thing displeased him. This little 
scene, however, did not prevent me from occa- 
sionally dining with him, or from shooting over 
his estate. The eccentricity of Hubert was 
genuine and characteristic; that of Voltaire 
was affected and spurious. He had, in fact, 
been spoiled by the too flattering attentions of 
almost every crowned head in Europe; and 
after his vanity had thus been fostered to the 
highest pitch of extravagance, it was not to be 
supposed that he could be cured of his prepos- 
terous pretensions by that sort of military dis- 
cipline which was administered by the orders 
of his quondam friend the King of Prussia, 
who sent a colonel of hussars to him at Frank- 
fort, to give him cent coups de baton, as a reward 
for the freedom he had taken in divulging the 
literary obligations under which the great Fre- 
derick lay to him, in regard to the revision of 
his royal lucubrations. It is said that the colonel 
performed his task with great good will, and 
exacted a formal receipt from the philosopher, 
to satisfy his master that the duty had been 
faithfully performed.” 

In our hero’s early days the practice of duel- 
ling was wonderfully common ; and he speaks 
of these encounters with great sang froid. 
We select the mention of one as extremely 
cool, and curiously told. 

‘** Sometime after the affair of the masque- 
rade, a ball was given by the gentlemen of the 
garrison, at which it became my duty to act as 
master of the ceremonies. On this occasion an 
event occurred on which it is impossible for me 
to reflect without a great deal of concern. A 
gentleman of the party, and I regret to say a 
military man, had indulged too freely at the 
dinner-table, and had engaged in a dispute with 
some other people, as to the place where he 
should stand in a particular dance. I was 
called on to interfere; and, as was to be ex- 
pected from the state of excitement to which 
his feelings had been raised, I found that he 
was very much in the wrong. The trifling 
point of etiquette I decided against him, and 
when he murmured at my resolution, I ex- 
postulated with him on the impropriety of his 
conduct. He then made use of a harsh expres- 
sion, which it was impossible for me to over- 
look ; and, when I suggested the propriety of 
adjusting the difference on the following day, 
he called on me to defend myself on the instant. 
It is painful to dwell on such a subject. We 
adjourned into the next room, and decided the 
matter while our blood was yet heated. The 
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Issue proved unfortunate for my antagonist, 
and not, as may be supposed, very happy for 
me. I was induced to retire for a short period 
to the Continent, and the result materially in- 
fluenced the subsequent events of my life.” 

The subjoined story of an Irish court of law 
is whimsical enough. 

*¢ At Galway, the first time Judge Hill went 
the Connaught Circuit, he had the advantage 
of reporting a maiden assize. He was fresh 
from England, and, although doubtless an ex- 
cellent lawyer, was not yet acquainted with the 
character of the people among whom he was 
now to administer the law, which he under- 
stood so well in the abstract. When he had 
taken his seat on the bench, he delivered a very 
eloquent address to the grand jury on the state 
of the calendar. A guard of honotr had at- 
tended him, as the king’s representative, on his 
arrival in the town, and, as was the custom at 
the period, did duty about his person so long as 
he remained. In those parts of the country it 
had also been customary to surround the ses- 
sion-house with a pave | during the sitting of 
the assizes, and none of the usual honours were 
withheld from the new English judge on his 
first appearance among us. He had scarcely 
concluded his address, however, when he turned 
round to me, and asked, in a tone of becoming 
authority, ‘ What mean those soldiers?’ I was 
unwilling to say to him, in the open court, that 
they were in some measure intended for his 
own protection; so I answered, that they had 
been ordered out to do him honour, and to pro- 
tect the administration of the law. He then 
desired me to send them away, observing with 
true English feeling, that he would have no 
soldiers near a court of justice, and that the 
law must protect itself. ‘The guard was under 
the immediate command of Captain Butler, an 
excellent officer, and a pleasant young man, of 
the Kilkenny family, who received the order I 
gave him with a look and a leer, which told 
more plainly than words how well he appre- 
ciated the consequences. Immediately on the 
removal of the guard, a bustle was observed 
outside the session-house, but it' was ascribed 
to the crowd moving off with the soldiers. 
When the noise had subsided, the judge de- 
sired that the prisoners might be called in. 
On this there was some demur, and the gaoler 
having made his appearance, was interrogated 
as to the cause of the delay, The man replied, 
that he had brought the prisoners from the gaol 
to the door of the session-house, where he had 
left them in charge of the officers of the court. 
The first on the list was then summoned to 
appear, but an answer of non est inventus was 
immediately returned. At this the judge was 
very wroth with his officers, and saying that 
he would have it inquired into, he desired the 
next prisoner to be called ; but the same answer 
having been returned in succession for Teddy 
O’Marsh, and Fisty O’Flyn, and the whole list 
of culprits, the learned judge was forced to ad- 
mit that, in the wilds of Connaught, the supre- 
macy of the law stood in need of some subordi- 
nate aid for its protection.” 

With Sir James’s palliation of his improvi- 
dence, gambling, &c. &c. we shall not concern 
vurselves or trouble our readers: suffice it to 
say that, all his errors and wanderings over, he 
was enabled to return to London in 1825, and 
his affairs being restored to better order, finally 
retired to spend the evening of his long and 
eventful life in Edinburgh, where, we believe, 
he now resides, with his fourth lady. 

In conclusion we must extract a striking 
statement relative to the Beauharnais family. 

Baden, 1821. “ During the season of our 





stay at the waters, the princess was in deep 
mourning for the recent death of Bonaparte, 
and her seclusion was, in consequence, so great 
as to prevent her from seeing company. Her 
highness had had three children, two princesses 
and a prince; but the latter, who stood in the 
direct line of succession, was murdered in in- 
fancy in a mysterious and shocking manner. 
A pin had been driven into the child’s head, 
and his nurse disappearing at the same time 
was never more heard of.” ° 

Amid the turmoil of politics and the dread 
of cholera, we recommend our friends to seek 
the relaxation of Sir James Campbell’s auto- 
biography. 








The Catechism of Health, &c. By Bernard 
Ch. Faust. Translated from the German. 
Pp. 118. London, 1832. Richardson. 

Tus Catechism made its appearance some- 

where about the year 1792; and it has been 

translated into most European languages. It 
is written with much brevity and quaintness of 
style, and with all the terseness of an adept. 

A kind of mysticism pervades its pages, which 

is further assisted by a lithographed represent- 


ation of the gloomy and ancient cathedral of |, 


Bucksburg. We are aware that many of the 
answers will not be readily admitted as correct 
among persons who like to be reasoned into 
deception, and where so much scepticism exists 
even as to the propriety of children wearing 
nightcaps; but we have read through the little 
work with much care and attention, and can 
recommend it highly, as incorporating a sound 
body of moral doctrine, and most judicious rules 
for the preservation of health, or the allevia- 
tion of slight complaints. 








COL. TOD’S RAJAST’HAN. 

(Conclusion. ] 
HowEver beautiful in point of embellishment 
and important in point of matter this work is, 
we find, on perusal, that the extracts which 
alone could illustrate it, are far too unwieldy 
for our page. We must therefore leave it to 
our readers, with the high general encomium 
to which it is entitled, as an admirable view 
of central India and the Rajpoot races and 
states. 

In his personal narrative, the author men- 
tions a native who was asserted to have at- 
tained the immense age of about 160 years; 
and at the conclusion he feelingly deplores the 
premature death of Major Waugh, his own 


valued companion, and the draughtsman of the | 


splendid productions which adorn these volumes. 





Fashionable Satires: Rhodoshake’s Visit from 
the Moon; a Poem in Two Cantos. By 
Arthur Craigengelt, Gent. 8vo. pp. 63. 
New York. Peabody and Co. 

WE thank our distant Transatlantic publishers 

for their present; but we confess that these 

Satires are not particularly pungent or intelli- 

gible here, whatever they may be at New York. 

The allusions are thrown away upon us; and 

if there be much humour in the composition, 

we are sorry to say it escapes our detection. 








The Pauline, No. IT. 
Upon this second fasciculus of our young 
friends near the T'runkmaker’s in the Corner, 
we have only to notice that, both in prose and 
verse, it is not unworthy of its predecessor ; 
and a pleasant example of an early taste for 
literature, very properly encouraged. We were 
wrong, we perceive, about the date of the An- 





niversary, which, instead of last Saturday, was 
appointed for yesterday. 





Rheinbayern: eine vergleichende Zeitschrift fiir 
Verfassung, Gesetzgebung, Justitzpflege, &c. 
—Rhenish Bavaria: a comparative Journal 
of Political Constitution, Legislation, Juris. 
prudence, §&c. Edited by Dr. Siebenpfeiffer. 
4th vol. 3d Part. Deux Ponts, 1831. 

Tuts is a political journal, containing two 
articles, the first, entitled ‘‘ Germany and 
France,” being a comparative estimate of the 
past and present state of those two countries, 
and their prospects hereafter. The author takes 
a view of the two French revolutions, and the 
causes which respectively operated in the pro- 
duction of them, compares them in their pro. 
gress and their results, and then proceeds to 
consider their probable influence on the future 
destinies of the various European states, and 
on that of Germany in particular. The style is 
elevated, and sometimes even eloquent. In 
respect of opinions, the writer appears to be 
extremely democratic, and to hold in little 
estimation all aristocracies, spiritual and tem- 
poral. He says,— 

“« Who has converted the good constitution 

of Wiirtemberg into a mere juggle? Who crip- 

ples the intentions of the philanthropic Grand 

Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt ? Who consumes 

the domains of Nassau? Who still combats 

with the blindness of lunacy parliamentary re- 
form in England ? Who overturned the throne 
of the Bourbons in France ? Who else, here 
and every where, but the priests and the 
nobles ?” 

And again, — PF 

“ Yes, ye German, ye European nations! 
it is the nobles and the priests, (not the poor 
country curates, who struggle for bare exist- 
ence), but the fat prebendaries, bishops, and 
prelates, who nourish and cherish the unhappy 
absolutism and despotism of princes, and who 
precipitate into the abyss of ruin both princes 
and people. It is the voracious priests who 
beset the consciences of princes: those aristo- 
crats who poison the resolutions of princes.” 

The second article is a petition to the cham- 
ber of deputies of Bavaria for a revisal of their 
constitution. We recommend the perusal of 
this journal at the present crisis of affairs to 

such of our readers as may be possessed of a 

knowledge of the German language, as flaming 

forth the doctrines of the ultra Reform spirit 
which exists in many of the continental states. 





Royal Blue-Book, corrected to April \st, 1832. 
T. Gardiner and Son; E. Lloyd and Co. 

A NEw edition of a book of most useful refer- 

ence for the addresses, &c. of the many thou- 

sands of individuals who may be sought in our 

vast metropolis. ‘The arrangement is excellent, 

and the information to the latest period. 





The Diamond Gazetteer of Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c. &c. London, 1832, Simpkin and 
Marshall, Bell and Co.; Glasgow, Blackie 
and Son. 

Tus is truly an example of the multum i 
parvo; an excellent, though concise, Gasel- 
teer, about the size of a snuff-box, with - 
population of 1831, travelling routes, and usefu 
commercial and statistical tables. We bave 
hardly seen so neat and complete a work of this 
diamond kind: for tourists and travellers it's 
the very thing. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. Bett on the recent important discoveries 
of Ehrenberg, relating to the structure, organi- 
sation, and habits of the animalcule classed 
under the term Infusoria. These are micro- 
scopic animals, discovered in water, vinegar, &c. 
They appear to subsist by the decomposition of 
water, and are conjectured ultimately to as- 
sume the winged state, although invisible ; but 
they are considered in various points of view 
by different naturalists. Ehrenberg, by feeding 
them with very pure coloured substances, as 
indigo, carmine, and such like, could trace the 
existence of mouths, stomachs, intestines, &c. ; 
drawings and enlarged representations of which 
were referred to by Mr. Bell in the course of 
his remarks. These animals are bi-sexual, and 
propagate by subdivision, by offsets or buds, 
and by eggs! They have been arranged in 
two principal divisions or classes, namely, Poly- 
gastrea, having many stomachs, and Roiato- 
ria, which have but one stomach, and include 
the wheel animalcule. Mr. Bell expressed his 
opinion, that the respiration of the Infusoria, 
in one class at least, was carried on by means 
of the ciliary rotatory organs, which so emi- 
nently characterise them. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Aprtt 11.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the 
chair. A letter from George Gordon, Esq. of 
Elgin, was first read, noticing the existence of 
lias on the southern side of the Murray Firth ; 
and afterwards two papers, one on the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon and Oporto, by Daniel 
Sharpe, Esq. F.G.S.; another on the lava of 
La Scala, by the Cavaliére Monticelli, a foreign 
member. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION IN THE 

ART OF PRINTING. 
A NEw process in the art of printing has just 
been carried into effect at Brussels, for making 
fac-similes of French books and journals. This 
process consists in transferring, by means of an 
operation which takes scarcely half an hour, the 
whole of a printed sheet to a lithographic stone, 
so that the printed letters are removed from 
the sheet, which is left blank, and are fixed 
uninjured upon the stone. By means of a che- 
mical composition, the application of which 
requires an hour at the most, the letters so 
transferred are raised so as to resemble types. 
The stone thus prepared may be then used as 
if it were a real form of metallic types, and 
from 1500 to 2000 copies may be printed from 
it, which will be perfect fac-similes of the ori- 
ginal sheet. Those who are at all acquainted 
with the usual operations of printing, will at 
Once perceive what an immense saving of time 
and labour may be made by this invention— 
a trial of which has just been made in reprint- 
ing the Gazette des Tribunaux of Paris, to 
appear at Brussels, under the title of Causes 
célebres, et Anecdotes judiciaires : Répertoire de 
la Jurisprudence des Codes Frangais. This 
Teprint will be very cheap; and the process, 
it is anticipated, will soon be applied to the 
reprinting of all the interesting Paris and Lon- 
don periodicals. * 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
H.R. H. the Duxe or Sussex in the chair. 
The conclusion of Dr. Davy’s paper on the tor- 





.* Something of this kind was projected a few ears 
Since in London. Ed. L. G. — . 





pedo, the substance of which we have already 
noticed, was read; also a communication by 
Sir John Byerley, on the mode of converting 
bone into gelatine. The following eminent 
persons were proposed as foreign members : 
Baron Damoiseau, Professors Cauchy, Tied- 
mann, De Blainville, and Carlini. The meet- 
ings were then adjourned until the 3d of May. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Hupson Gurney, Esq. in the chair. On 
the table was displayed a most magnificent col- 
lection of Roman sepulchral remains, exhibited 
by Mr. Gage, by permission of Viscount May- 
nard. They were found on opening three 
barrows on his lordship’s estate at Bartlow 
Hills, in the parish of Ashton in Essex, and 
consisted of glass bottles of various shapes and 
sizes, two containing burnt human bones ; one 
of which, capable of holding about two gal- 


lons, was half-filled with a lightish brown} 


liquor, and on the top of the bones in the 
latter bottle were a small gold ring and 
a coin of the Emperor Hadrian; two iron 
lamps; several pieces of red ware; a wooden 
cup formed of staves, which had been hooped 
together, but the bronze hoops and handle had 
decayed and fallen to pieces, while the wood 
remained perfect ; locks; and various other mis- 
cellaneous articles. In one of the barrows had 
been deposited a large wooden chest, which 
had decayed, but the spike-nails and iron bands 
were preserved. In another barrow some of 
the most perfect of the glass bottles, &c. were 
in a brick tomb or bustum. ‘These were ac- 
companied by a very learned and interesting 
paper from Mr. Gage, describing the articles, 
and giving an account of their discovery, with 
a report from Mr. Faraday on analysing the 
contents of the bottles, and referring to various 
past discoveries in different parts of England. 
There are three large barrows as yet unex- 
plored in the immediate neighbourhood of those 
opened, which it is hoped Lord Maynard will 
also have examined. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sir G. Staunton in the chair. The follow- 
ing donations were received :—from the Royal 
Society, a set of the Philosophical Transactions 
from 1823, inclusive; — from Colonel Cole- 
brooke, an original pertrait in oil of Radama, 
the late King of Madagascar: this portrait was 
painted in 1826, at Tananarivoo, the capital of 
the island, by M. Coppalle, a French artist, 
who went from the Mauritius on purpose, and 
presented it to Col. Colebrooke ;—trom Thomas 
H. Baber, Esq., an admirably modelled figure 
of a dirzee, or tailor, at work, size of life, made 
in Calcutta ;—from Col. Tod, a Hindu alma- 
nac, an original grant of land (of which a fac- 
simile is published in Vol. I. of the Annals of 
Rajast’han), and a cast in glass, by Tassie, of 
a gem, bearing the effigy of Hercules, described 
by Colonel Tod in the Society’s Transactions, 
Vol. ITT. 

The papers read were—1l. an account of the 
Koleesura silk-worm of the Deccan, by Colonel 
Sykes; 2. an account of the present state of 
Rijapur, by Lieut.-Col. John Warren. The 
last paper is divided into four parts, containing 
descriptions of the main wall, the citadel, the 
great public edifices in the city and the envi- 
rons of Bijapur, including the ruins of Narus- 
pore. The portion read at this meeting related 
to the state of the fortifications in November 
1813, the date at which they were examined by 
Col. Warren. It comprised a description of 
the famous ‘‘ great gun”’ of Bijapur, called the 
Mulk i meidam, with drawings and copies of 





the inscriptions upon it. The length of the 
gun is 14 ft. 4 in., diameter of the muzzle, 
4 ft. 8in. Aniron ball to fit the bore would 
weigh 2,644 lbs., and would require a charge 
of nearly 660 lbs. of powder. If the gun was 
placed on a proper vehicle it would require 
797 men to draw it. When the reading was 
concluded, the Society adjourned to the 5th of 
May. 

Captain Dillon was present at this meeting, 
and introduced a native of New Zealand, named 
Thasow, or “ Bread.’? He has been in Eng- 
land since June last, but does not yet speak 
much English. He was much delighted with 
the specimens of the weapons used in his na- 
tive country, which were presented to the mu- 
seum of the Society by Capt. Dillon, some time 
ago. The figure of the dirzee also attracted 
his particular attention. 


KING’S COLLEGE. 

A‘r the annual meeting of the governors and 
proprietors of the King’s College, on Wednes- 
day, a very satisfactory report was made of the 
progress and prosperity of the Institution. 
Seven hundred and sixty-four students had 
already been entered on the books; and the 
prospect of an increase in all the classes was 
such as to inspire the most sanguine hopes that 
this new school in the metropolis would ‘be as 
successful as permanent. 








FINE ARTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
(Fourth Notice.} 

No. 9. Landscape, with Gipsies; No. 304. 
Scene in Richmond Park. J. Stark.—The ob- 
server of nature, and the lover of the pictu- 
resque, will find in these two clever productions 
every quality that can recommend them to 
attention. 

No. 242. The Social Bowl. J. Oliver.—We 
should certainly have quarrelled with the artist 
if he had called this animating object and its 
accessories still life: indeed, we know of no- 
thing to which the term can be properly applied 
but oysters and some other kinds of shell-fish. 
We should like to be seated with two or three 
good fellows round the convivial beverage which 
Mr. Oliver has so admirably depicted. 

No. 57. Portrait of Mrs. Davenport, in the 
character of the Nurse, in Romeo and Juliet. 
J. Holmes.—The admirers of this long-cele- 
brated actress—in other words, all who have 
ever seen her perform—will be gratified with 
the resemblance thus perpetuated by the hand 
of a skilful artist. 

No. 103. Coast Scene; Noon-day. J. Wil- 
son. It is in effects like these, in which no 
strong contrasts of light, colour, or form, are 
resorted to, that the skill of the artist is best 
seen. The magic of Mr. Wilson’s pencil in 
the atmosphere of this fine performance is ex- 
hibited to great advantage. 

No. 135. Windsor, from Clewer Meadows. 
T. C. Hofland.—Clear, transparent, and bril- 
liant in its effect, this beautiful little picture is 
calculated to please the general eye, as well as 
to fix the attention of the amateur. 

No. 145. Scotch Drink. J. P. Knight.— 
Though slight, full of character. We recom- 
mend Scotch drink—as a work of art. 

There are many clever portraits in the Gal- 
lery ; some, either from character or accompa- 
niments, invested with a sort of historical in- 
terest ; others, like the realities of life, reeom- 
mended by their simplicity. One of the most 
attractive is No. 182, Portrait of a Young 
Lady, by Mrs. James Robertson, in which may 
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the grace and grandeur of Van- 
dyke. No. 53, Portrait of Mr. Edward Lons- 
dale, by J. Lonsdale, is, in more senses than 
one, fullof fine reflection. We consider No. 104, 
Mrs. Lytton Bulwer, by F. Y. Hurlstone, one 
of Mr. Hurlstone’s most felicitous productions ; 
it is replete with taste and sentiment: nor is 
the truth of No. 498, Son. of Gen. Champane, 
by the same artist, less admirable. Of No. 164, 
Portrait of Mrs. Brandling, the Head painted 
by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, the Picture 
Jinished. by Mrs. W. Carpenter, we may justly 
say, that if a picture by the late highly gifted 
president must be interfered with, no one is 
better entitled to have a hand in it than this 
fair artist, whose talents have been so fre- 
quently displayed—dare we add, in the present 
instance somewhat at the expense of the head. 
Mr. B. R. Faulkner has distinguished himself 
in the present exhibition by his portraits no 
less than by his imaginative subjects: is not, 
however, No. 152, Portrait of a Lady, beautiful 
as it is in its half-tone, rendered rather mo- 
notonous by the sameness of colour in the 
back-ground ? Let any one compare No. 97, 
Tyrone Power, Esq.; by J. Simpson, with that 
gentleman’s portrait of Mr. Roberts, which we 
mentioned in a former notice, and we think he 
will agree with us in recognising thought in 
the first, action in the last, and in both evi- 
dence of the artist’s skill: we believe that Mr. 
P. Simpson is a junior of the same family ; 
but if we may judge from No. 390, Portrait of 
a Lady, he can hardly be said to be inferior in 
talent. With a little more warmth in the 
colouring of the flesh, No. 239, Portrait of 
Mrs. William Lambert, J.G. Middleton, would 
be as great a triumph of the pencil, as the ex- 
pression in the countenance appears to be the 
triumph of temper. \Although it is not the 
first time that Mr. H. Room’s works have been 
before the public, it is the first time that his 
talents have appeared to such advantage as 
they do in No. 43, Portrait of P. H. Hollins, 
£sq.; No. 55, Portrait of C. Rolls, Esg.; 
and No. 203, Portrait of S. Nelson, Esq.— 
No. 1, Portrait of Cardinal Weld, J. Ramsay; 
No. 361, Portrait of John Kearney, Esq., A. 
Huffam ; No. 480, Portrait of a Gentleman, 
J. P. Knight ; and many others, well deserve 
to be mentioned with credit. 

(To be continued.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Views in the Pyrenees. With Descriptions by 
the Author of the Sketches. No. I. Leggatt 
and Co. 

Turs is the first work of any importance on 

the Pyrenees that we have met with ; indeed, 

with the exception of a small Itinerary, pub- 
lished by Mr. Ackermann, we believe it is the 
only work on the subject in the English lan- 
guage: a surprising circumstance, when it is 
considered how many travellers this country 
has sent forth since conclusion of the war ; 
and how full of attraction, in every point of 
view, are the romantic districts in the neigh. 
, bourhood of that magnificent mountain line 
which divides France from Spain. What is 
still more remarkable is, that the work is the 
production of a young lady,— Miss Young, 
daughter of the late highly-gifted, and highly 
respected, the Rev. Dr. yao minister of the 
Scotch Church, London Wall. There is nothing, 
however, in the composition of the present 
number of this interesting publication which 
would induce any one, ignorant of the fact, to 
suspect either the youth or the sex of the fair 
and accomplished writer. The ‘‘ General Sur- 
vey of the Pyrenees” evinces great knowledge 


and deep research: it is evidently founded on 
close personal examination, aided by a careful 
reference to the various foreign scientific works 
which treat of the geological structure of those 
immense masses. This is followed by an ani- 
mated and pleasing description of ‘‘ Bagnéres 
de Bigorre,” (the Cheltenham of the Pyrenees, ) 
and “ the V of Campan.”’ The illustra- 
tions consist of five exceedingly picturesque 
views, engraved in Mr. Edward Finden’s best 
manner, from drawings by Messrs. Gastineau 
and Cox, after sketches made on the spot by 
Miss Young. It is stated that ‘‘ the author 
has deemed it advisable to publish the views in 
a regular siccession, commencing at the foot of 
the Central Pyrenees, and thence proceeding 
across the most elevated portion of the chain : 
it may therefore be confidently expected that 
the beauty and grandeur of the scenery will be 
found to increase in each succeeding number, 
and that the growing interest of the subjects 
will insure the approbation of the public.”” We 
have not the slightest doubt of it. 


Mrs. Jordan as Rosalind. Painted by Hoppner ; 
engraved by Henry Cook. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves. 

Tue highly intellectual and interesting coun- 

tenance of the truest representative of Shake- 

speare’s Rosalind is finely perpetuated in this 
portrait, so full of grace and beauty. The 
picture is an excellent specimen of Hoppner’s 
style, and Mr. Cook has preserved it in every 
point and character by the skill of his burin. 

Breadth, freedom, and effect, unite to render 

the subject altogether a very delightful compo- 

sition in regard to art, and a very sweet re- 

Seaae of one endowed with nature’s richest 

gifts. 


The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain: 
Genesis, chap. xix. ver. 24— 26. Designed 
and engraved by J. G. S. Lucas. London, 
H. Lacey. 

A companron print to Sampson carrying off 

the Gates of Gaza, and one of the most vivid 

pictures of destruction and desolation which 

can be conceived. The strong contrasts of 
supernatural fires and terrestrial darkness are 
very poetical; and, in spite of a touch of harsh- 

ness occasionally in the execution, this is a 

very striking performance in that powerful and 

imaginative style in which Martin has risen to 
so high an eminence. 


South-west View of St. Nicholas Church, 
Lower Tooting, Surrey. Drawn by T. W. 
Atkinson ; engraved by C. Rosenberg. Wade, 
Leadenhall Street. 

A simMPLE but pleasing ecclesiastical edifice, 
which does much credit to the taste of Mr. At- 
kinson, the architect. The plate is beautifully 
engraved by Mr. Rosenberg: we never saw an 
aquatinta ground of greater tenderness and 
flatness. 


Portraits of Painters, &c. By H. C. Selous. 
On stone. Part III. London, W. F. Elliot. 
Tuis part of a very interesting work contains 
the portraits of Raffaelle, Van Dyck, Snyders, 
and Reynolds, —and is well worthy of the 
patronage justly merited by its precursors. Mr. 
Selous, or whoever writes the brief notices of 
the masters, will perhaps be disposed to ques- 
tion our dictum, when we assert, that the 
animals in life and action in Rubens’s finest 
pieces were painted by Rubens himself, and 
not, as is universally received, by Snyders. 
Snyders was employed on the still-life and 
inferior parts; and never could compare, in 





the fierce, living, and animated creatures, with 





Rubens either in estimation or price. This 
fact, with more of curious illustration respect. 
ing these artists, we could establish on docu. 
ments and correspondence of their time, in 
which the whole negotiations for works by 
them, and the portions done by each, are 
minutely detailed. 





Gevariius. Painted by Vandyke; drawn on 

stone by F. W. Wilkin. 
On the merits of the original picture, one of 
the most brilliant ornaments of the National 
Gallery, and universally acknowledged to be as 
perfect a specimen of the art of portrait-paint- 
ing as any in existence, it would be superfluous 
in us to say a single word. The drawing is of 
the size of life, but comprehends only the head 
and shoulders. It is executed by Mr. Wilkin 
with his usual skill, and the fine, placid, con- 
templative expression of the countenance is 
admirably preserved. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE GARRICK CLUB PAPERS, NO. IX. 
Drury Lane Theatrical Fund. 

Tue fifteenth anniversary of the Drury Lane 
Fund, on Friday week, at which the Earl of 
Mulgrave presided, in the absence of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Sussex, was very numerously at- 
tended, and went off with great éc/at, both in 
regard to the entertainments which the stewards 
had provided for the evening, and to the charity 
itself, the cause of which was so eloquently 
advocated by the chairman. About 1100/. was 
subscribed; and Mr. Harley, the treasurer, 
gave an animating account of the state of the 
institution to the present time, and took 4 
favourable view of its future prospects. After 
the usual loyal, patriotic, and ceremonial toasts, 
the health of Lord Mulgrave was drank with 
enthusiastic applause, for which the noble earl 
returned thanks, and bumpered ‘* Success to 
the Fund”—which, indeed, his presence on 
the occasion tended so materially to promote. 
Songs, glees, and other musical treats, varied 
the enjoyments of the company ; and the fes- 
tive scene was supported with great effect till 
the period, about eleven o’clock, when the 
chair was vacated. Among other toasts, & 
new one, of “‘ Prosperity to the Garrick Club, 
was drank, and loudly cheered. 


The Question of the Patent Theatres against 
the Minors; contained in a Leiter to His 
Grace the Lord Chamberlain. 

My Lord Duke,—As the question between the 

patent theatres and the minors is becoming ® 

great national question in our theatrical world, 

I presume to address your Grace, with the view 

of elucidating some of the points in dispute, 

which at present are veiled in darkness. of 
will believe that in the due interpretation 

the words of the license the chief difficulty 
lies. A theatre having the permission to &- 
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——————————————— 
hibit “ music, dancing, burletias, spectacles, 
tomimes, and horsemanship,” has its pri- 
vileges, for the most part, sufficiently defined 
by the terms themselves; but in the word bur- 
letta is the great stumbling-block. In the 
year 1818 the proprietors of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, either by themselves, or by a 
committee appointed to act for them,* memo- 
rialised the Lord Chamberlain, praying him to 
protect them against the encroachments that 
were being made on their patent rights by the 
minor theatres, the Olympic and Sans Pareil. 
After detailing the injuries they were suffering, 
they go on to define burletta, and say that ‘‘bur- 
letta is distinguished from tragedy, comedy, 
opera, farce, &c. by its being a piece in verse, 
accompanied by music.” In my opinion a defi- 
nition so erroneous, that if it were granted on 
their parts, there could be but little chance of 
their maintaining their ground against their 
adversaries. In a very elaborate answer to 


this memorial, addressed to the then Lord Cham. | 


berlain, Mr. Elliston, proprietor of the Olympic 
theatre, combated the interpretation of the me- 
morialists by denying that either “ rhyme or 
music were necessary ingredients in the compo- 
sition of a burletta.”’ I say rhyme, instead of 
verse, because he so avers that they must have 
meant rhyme, and not verse, for they would 
otherwise admit his right to blank verse. That 
they did not mean rhyme is quite clear, for 
with the fear of Tom Thumb before their eyes, 
they could never have advanced so extravagant 
a proposition. 


means “ recitative.” Thus, giving his own 
interpretation to the words of the memo- 
rialists, he deduces the consequences that best 
suit his purposes; as if, forsooth, either the 
premises were true, or the inferences legiti- 
mate. Tom Thumb would certainly most pal- 
pably gainsay the memorialists as to rhyme, 
and Midas as to recitative; for if that ingre- 
dient be necessary for a burletta, Midas has 
certainly, as it is now acted, no claim to the 
distinction. It appears to me, my Lord Duke, 
that the memorialists were wrong in their defi- 
nition, and that the proprietor of the minor 
theatre was wrong in his interpretation of it ; 
and when he comes in his turn to the defi- 
nition, he is still more wrong. He says that 
“ burletta, fairly translated, means a light, fan- 
ciful, farcical description of dramatic entertain- 
ment.” Does he, or rather did he, mean, my 
Lord Duke, that a burletta must have all those 
ingredients, or only some one of them? Victo- 
rine, as it has been lately enacted at the Adelphi 
theatre, has both of fanciful and farcical in it ; 
but will any one tell me that it is a burletta, or 
any thing else than comedy, presenting to the 
Spectator a great moral lesson, in a very fan- 
ciful and agreeable guise ? If comedy be a 
narrative of our actions, an oracle of our 
thoughts, and a living picture of ourselves, and 
80 indeed may it be defined, then is Victorine 
a8 true an example of it as our stage has ever 
produced. Ido not mean to cite this piece as 
4 perfect comedy, for I think that in its con- 


* The memorial was signed thus: on the part of Drury 


Lane committee— 
Robert Alb. Cox. 
Pascoe Grenfell. 
Thomas H. Farquhar. 
Edward Codrington. 
Douglas Kinnaird. 
Thomas Turton. 
W. Linley. 
David Ricardo. 
G. Lamb. 
of Covent Garden—T. Harris. Copy of note 
the memorial: ‘* The Duke of Devonshire 
the memorial on his return to 





. ig 
P. Moore (Trustee). 
R. Wal; Ny ) 
ane Wilson. 
ward Ellice, 
J. Dent. 


On the part 
attached to 
will with 

»” &e. 


In like manner does Mr. El.-| 
liston infer, that ** accompanied by music’’ | 


io and keeping it is more than defective ; — 
| this, however, is the fault of the translator, 
| who, like a moderate painter, has copied the 
figures without giving the tone of the original. 
Ihave cited this piece, my Lord Duke, because it 
proves how careful we should be in giving a 
definition of “ burletta.’’ If Mr. Elliston’s fiat 
were taken, Victorine would have come under 
the denomination; and yet how far from any 
thing approaching to jest is it either in in- 
tention or result ? 

It is not, my Lord Duke, my purpose to ques- 
tion the propriety of the licenses to the minor 
theatres being worded as they are. Being so 
specified, it is n to canvass the exact 
meaning of the specification. And here again 
I am at issue with Mr. Elliston. The deriva- 
tion of the word burletta is from the Italian 
word burla. Mr. Elliston says, that “ in the 
dictionary Della Crusca the word does not 
appear at all. In the dictionary of Baretti, 
|and in other dictionaries, it does not appear ; 
but in that of Alberti the word burletia does 
| appear, and is defined thus: — “ Burletta, s. f. 
| (voce dell’ uso) commedia, rotta e imperfetta— 
| farsa—commedia—opera buffa.”” Which, I be- 
| lieve, I translate correctly and literally into 
English as follows: —‘‘ Burletta, s. f. (word of 
common usage)—comedy broken and imperfect 
—farce—comedy—comic opera.” So that Mr. 
Elliston, not finding the word in the best Ita- 
lian dictionaries, searches for it in those of less 
|note, and immediately adopts the signification 
that is given by the first who grapples with the 
difficulty. For my part, my Lord Duke, I 
have come to a very different result ; — for, 
not finding the word in the Della Crusca dic- 
tionary, I inferred that it was not acknowledged 
as a legitimate word, and more especially as the 
diminutive of the Italian is of a conventional 
force, (if I may be allowed the term,) it being 
impossible to affix to it any specific definition. 

at is little, pretty and little, bad and little, 
and so forth, is so relatively only; for such 
terminations are only degrees of comparison, 
and the nice distinction of the fractional parts 
constitutes a charm that no other language pos- 
sesses in an equal degree. If burla means a 
jest, or a scoff at something, its termination of 
etta would imply that it is a jest at either some- 
thing that is greater than itself, has gone before 
it, or is above it. Tom Thumb is a jeer at 
tragedy, Midas at opera, &c. ; and either would 
be equally “ burletta,”’ were there no word of 
rhyme, or note of music, in the respective 
pieces. Hamilet-Travestie would be a burla, and 
not burletta, —for in matter it is equal to its 
rototype. As the word is not known to the 
= Italian commentators, so do I infer, that 
though Italian in itself, it is not of Italian 
growth. What by common consent would be 
| acknowledged as the chief ingredient in bur- 
| letta, is what we have termed burlesque; and 
hence we have had coined for us a word, of 
which none of us have yet known the due 
import. But, my Lord Duke, there never was 
so senseless a definition as that taken by Mr. 
Elliston from an Italian dictionary; for he 
maintains that it means ‘** comedy, comic opera, 
and farce.”” A word, forsooth, of vast import, 
that being a diminutive, can combine in itself 
three several branches of theatrical business, as 
distinct from each other as men’s foibles are 
from their moral actions ! 

But, my Lord Duke, I will maintain that if I 
have not proved what burletta is, I may at 
least have given such examples of what it is 
not, that those who are transgressing the law 
may be made amenable to it. No one for an 
instant could doubt that the Olympic Revels, 








as we have lately seen the piece exhibited, is 
in the truest sense of the term a burletta; or 
that, should ‘such a subject as the rape of Pro- 
serpine be treated in the same manner, it 
would be, in its application, most strictly a 
burletta. But still each of these subjects 
might have been treated so as net to have 
come under the definition, even though they 
had been all in rhyme, and to music into the 
bargain. It is, therefore, the manner of treat- 
ing the subject that will give the denomination 
to it; and this must have been meant when 

ur Grace’s predecessor first sanctioned the 
icense; for it could never be anticipated that 
so bold an assertor of the prerogative of the 
** minors” would have beeri found, as to have 
maintained that “‘ comedy, comic-opera, and 
faree,”” were of one and the same character ; 
or that the power of reasoning should have 
been so perverted as to induce him to conclude, 
that because there might be a portion of all 
these qualities in a piece, that therefore each 
of these, being as they are perfect of them- 
selves, could pass muster under so spurious 
and bastard a title as that of ‘‘ burletta.” 

From Italy, my Lord Duke, we have derived 
our scenic representations, and in gratitude 
for all that she has given to us, I will believe 
that we have attempted to palm off upon her 
an ill-begotten child of our own climate, so 
unhealthy at its birth, and so untoward in its 
disposition, that it has been the cause of little 
comfort to ourselves. It is not my present 
purpose to recount all that we have derived 
from that favoured country. Whether it be 
the opera, the opera-buffa, the tragi-commedia, 
the intermezzi, or musical interludes, or, in 
fine, the drammi, as we now represent them, 
they have all beén so specifically defined, that 
no question of their contraction or elasticity 
has ever been before us. The last-named 
“ drammi” might certainly have given rise 
to memorials and pamphlets, to letters to the 
Lord Chamberlain, ard to wailings of perse- 
cution from the great to the less than great, 
had not the definition come to us from the 
country of their birth, “* that they were a kind 
of theatrical representation between comedy 
and tragedy,” and, moreover, a ‘* divertimento 
fatto pei cuori sensibili.” The French have 
certainly claimed to themselves the origin of 
a species of entertainment, designated by them 
as the comique larmoyant ; but as well might 
they arrogate to themselves the invention of 
the burlesque of the olden time, that of which 
Menippus was the founder (and the mock deifi- 
cation of Claudius by Seneca, was an example), 
merely because they have what they term the 
satire Menippée. 

I will hope, my Lord Duke, that I have estab- 
lished, as I think I have, to your satisfaction, 
that if the burletta had been of Italian origin 
it would have been defined by Italian writers, 
and inserted in all their dictionaries of autho- 
rity ; that it could by no possible means com- 
prise, as Mr. Elliston averred, three distinct 
branches of the drama; and that its most 
—_ and obvious interpretation was from 
burlesque, which our ancestors have Italian- 
ised, to render it more palatable, or perhaps 
more incomprehensible ; that, having here ar- 
rived at burletta, nothing can be comprehended 
under that term, but what is in burlesque of 
some known subject; and that, if it were de- 
fined by exemplification, Midas would be a 
burletta of an opera, and Jom Thumb of a 
tragedy, &c. The field is wide enough, and 
the subjects are plenty enow, and by these 
scenic representations the legitimate drama 





would be no more injured, than the high at- 
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tributes of man are affected by the imitation 
of him in gesture by the monkey, or in voice 
by the parrot. 

I wonder exceedingly that it did not occur 
to the gentleman who drew up that part of 
Mr. Elliston’s letter for him, that in defining 
“* burletta” he was treading upon very dan- 
gerous ground; that if burletta were the 
comedy, or the farce of the entertainment, the 
actors in it were the “ burlatori,” or if they 
gave unequivocal signs of enunciation, * ciar- 
latori,” and, I need scarcely add, consequentl 
charlatans. A dictionary, even the best, wi 
give but a very poor insight into a language, 
without some previous acquaintance with it ; 
and the adoption of terms, without knowing 
their synonyms, will often lead, as in the pre- 
sent instance, ingenious men into very awk- 
ward liabilities —to very disagreeable qualities. 

If, then, burlesque be a necessary ingredient 
to burletta, and ista reciprocantur, let us try 
some of the productions of by-gone days by 
that test. I have already often spoken of Midas. 
‘* O’Hara was the author of this pleasant bur- 
letta,” and, as I find in the remarks to Dolby’s 
edition of Midas, ** he may be almost considered 
as the inventor of the style. His Golden Pip- 
pin, now never acted, and his rifacciamento of 
Tom Thumb, are in the same taste ; its prin- 
ciple is the exhibition of grave and glorious cha- 
racters, such as King Arthur and his knights, 
the gods of the heathen mythology, &c. in 
burlesque situations; it is in the dramatic 
world, what Whistlecraft, and other such hu- 
- morists, are in the poetical.” So, then, here 
we have an Irishman supposed to be the in- 
ventor of the style, without reference to Italian 
dictionaries, and the peculiarity of burlesque 
situations insisted upon as a necessary concomi- 
tant. I ask no more from my antagonists than 
this admission, and we will try, condemn, and 
execute, with most summary despatch. The 
commentator on Midas never imagined that 
burletta, because it had an Italian termination, 
came consequently from Italy; and was too 
shrewd an observer not to suspect that, al- 
though the word might have appeared in a 
dictionary of an older date than that of our 
burletta pieces, still that, as it does not appear 
at all in the recognised authorities, the word 
ad been altogether interpolated where it was 
found. In the present times there is nothing 
that can appear that would not come within 
the limits of a manager’s license; and, if bur- 
letta may comprise “* comedy, opera, and farce,” 
the same power of elasticity may surely be 
given to “ spectacle,”’ that it may comprehend 
“ tragedy,” ‘* serious opera,” and ‘** melo- 
drama ;” and in some dictionary we may find 
 oratorios’”’ and ‘* pantomimes’’ cheek-by-jowl 
together—your Grace’s licenses will be wholly 
vitiated, and your “* occupation gone.” The 
art of evasion, my Lord Duke, possesses a very 
mercurial property; and when it is for the 
purpose of invading the rights of others, is of 
very evil and treacherous tendency. A minor 
theatre of the present day would not scruple an 
instant at calling the Sleep-Walker, which is 
a farce, and Hide and Seek, which is an ope- 
retta, (a word, too, coined here), the Lions 
of Mysore, which is a spectacle (I mean the 
real one), and Victorine, which, as far as it is 
an imitation of nature (Goldoni’s definition), is 
a comedy, and, as far as it is a ** divertimento 
pei cuort sensibili,” is a drama, by that most 
compendious of all terms in known languages, 
—not an instant, I say, would the * minor” 
pause, but straightway write down each and 
all of them as “ burlettas.” 

The propriety of the law, as it now stands, 





Iam not the person to question; the license, 
when first granted, was meant to be definite, 
as it was explicit. It is always necessary to 
repel encroachments, that time may not give 
them the right of prescription ; which means, 
in plain English, abuse continued till it has 
the force of law. Iam, as a tenant for life, 
as much held in duty to go the bounds of my 





literary property as I am that of my more sub- 
stantial acres :. and he who removes the land-| 
marks of one, is as much guilty of fraud, and 
that of the worst nature, as he who encroaches 
upon the other. The time may come when it | 
may be deemed expedient to do away with all | 
monopolies; but that is not in the least to our 
present purpose. If that time arrives, I shall 
still continue the optimist I am at this mo- 
ment, and believe that whatever is the existing 
law, if not the best, is at least intended to be 
for the best. But, my Lord Duke, while we are 
on this topic, allow me to cite an opinion which 
I am assured will ever have weight with your 
Grace, from the great talents, and more espe- 
cially in theatrical matters, of him who gave 
it,— I mean Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The 
words are a part of a petition addressed to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council,— 
and I read as follows :— 

“ That your petitioner by no means purposes 
to contend, that it might not be better for the 
general interest of the drama, and the pur- 
poses for which it has so long been considered 
as a fit Object of legislative protection, that 
the existing monopoly should be wholly de- 
stroyed ; your petitioner’s conviction, that the 
immediate destruction of the respect and utility of 
the stage would be the consequence, he entirely 
passes by; but he humbly insists, that there 
is no instance since the reign of Charles IT. 
wherein patent rights, however doubtful in 
the purpose and character of their grant and 
origin, have been reclaimed from their inhe- 
ritors or purchasers, without due compensa- 
tion made to those who have relied on the 
security, or embarked their means upon the 
faith of such monopoly.” Here, then, is the 
opinion of a man, the best calculated to form 
a correct judgment of any in modern times ; 
and it will be for your Grace, and those who 
are to legislate for us in these matters, to con- 
sider what weight that opinion is to have in 
the scale. 

Such discursive matter cannot draw me off 
from the ground where I take my stand. 
The law has been contravened, and until the 
law is repealed, such contravention must be 
punished. The situation of the patent theatres 
when the law is repealed cannot be worse than 
it is at present; there is a nightly loss so great, 
that it is a matter of debate whether they shall 
continue their representations or not; and the 
probability of a vast body of intelligent, inge- 
nious, and well-deserving persons being thrown 
out of employ, because, forsooth, encouragement 
is to be given to those who have been so exorbi- 
tant in their demands that the patent theatres 
could not engage them; and hence they have 
started speculations on their own accounts, the 
chief attractions of which are, that they sing 
very lascivious songs in very tight dresses. The 
corruption of one portion of the stage naturally 
involves that of the other, at least in the 
opinion of the well-disposed. So it was in the 
corrupt times of Charles II.; and so it will be 
now—the modest wife and the maiden child, 
who would have looked unsuspiciously and un- 
hesitatingly on any performances that the ma- 
nagers of the patent theatres might have pro- 
vided for them before the present days, have 





been taught the necessity of inquiring into the 
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details; and if the blush has been once raised 
on their cheeks by the ‘* minors,” they natu. 
rally grow suspicious of the others. This, my 
Lord Duke, is a matter more particularly for 
your consideration. What Mr. Sheridan em. 
phatically called the ‘* respect and utility of 
the stage,” is entirely under your control; and 
for that purpose has the power of licensing been 
conferred upon the office you hold. I would 
ask of your Grace to make a tour of the 
“ minors,” and let your own unbiassed judg. 
ment tell you of what “ utility or respect” all 
or any of them are. I will grant that the cur. 
tailment of space gives a greater facility for 
hearing what should not be heard, and seeing 
what should not be seen, than at the patent 
theatres—and here the advantage ends ; but if 
the salutary recreation of receiving a great 
moral lesson in a very agreeable way, is to be 
denied to us, the world shall at least know for 
what worthies, men or women, our wives and 
our sisters are to make the sacrifice, so that 
their measure of disgust may be filled up to the 
very brim. Let * stars,” that are every day 
looking more dim, still attempt to shine, and 
scare from before them all who have seen them 
once; the number will soon be told off; and 
though the price paid by the abandonment of 
the great theatres will come as ruin to many, 
still the survivors will not outlive them long; 
and our town will soon become, as far as the 
theatrical world is concerned, a desert; or, if 
vestiges do remain, a ‘* minor”? may be pointed 
out to have been such, by some acknowledged 
token, even as antiquaries dispute about the 
purposes of a tenement at Pompeii, by the en- 
sign that is seen at its portal even to this day. 
Such I firmly believe the consequences will be. 

Something, my Lord Duke, has been said 
about the prosperity of the French theatres, 
where “ minors” are of indigenous growth. 
They certainly have considerable influence upon 
the minors here; for when it is high-water in 
ribaldry and lasciviousness in that capital, it is 
so likewise here. But I believe that in Paris 
they are made to contribute a portion of their 
gains to the parent theatre—for so I would call 
the national theatre. Some such plan as this 
might be adopted here; but I throw out this 
only in anticipation of what may be to be done. 
As [have many observations to address to your 
Grace upon that head, I shall now forbear to 
encroach upon it, reserving it as the subject- 
matter of a future letter. Herein I have li- 
mited myself to the ** rights and wrongs” of 
the ** minors,”—the rights to which they are 
entitled by their licenses, and the wrongs that 
they do by their existence. If I have demon- 
strated to your satisfaction these, I shall, in 
the other branches of the subject of which I 
have to treat, draw your Grace’s attention to 
the progress of the stage, and to the influence 
it must ever possess (if well regulated) on the 
public mind. I have the honour to be, my 
Lord Duke, your Grace’s very humble servant, 
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MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue chief merits of the fourth of these con- 
certs, on Monday last, consisted in a judicious 
selection from Mozart, Cimarosa, Beethoven, 
Haydn, &c. and in two admirable solo perform- 
ances, Mozart’s “ Dove sono,” by Madame 
Stockhausen, and Baermann’s not equally beau- 
tiful fantasia for the clarinet, by Willman. 
That aria has, perhaps, never been sung more 
chastely, or with a finer expression, and sweet- 
ness of tone, than on this occasion. Mr. Mos- 
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cheles’ first symphony gained much applause, 
and, notwithstanding some difference of opinion 
as to its melodies, must be owned to be a highly 
elaborate work, replete with excellent materials. 
Madame Puzzi’s “ Deh per questo” of Mozart 
was, unfortunately for herself and others, a 
failure. Braham and Lindley did ample jus- 
tice to Neukomm’s cantata, “‘ David’s La- 
ment;” and Mr. Eliason will, no doubt, do the 
same, after longer study, to Beethoven's violin 
concerto. Haydn’s sinfonia, letter R, as well 
as the overtures to Egmont and the Zauber- 
flite, went off beautifully ; and, upon the whole, 
it proved a very good concert. 








DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday was produced a new opera by 
Vaccai—Giulietta e Romeo—by far the best of 
the novelties of this season, and one which is 
likely to become a lasting favourite, even in 
comparison with Zingarelli’s beautiful compo- 
sition of the same name. The music is through- 
out good, and some of a high class; the cho- 
ruses are very spirited, and were in general 
well executed, with the exception of one to- 
wards the end of the first act. Of the débu- 
tante, as we do not wish to be harsh towards 
the fair, we must in candour say she was 
incapable of sustaining the part allotted to 
her, the music of which requires powers of no 
ordinary quality, both as an actor (or actress, 
ifa woman must play the part) and a vocalist 
to give it effect. Grandolfi is deficient in all ; 
she is tame, even to insipidity, and wants 
power to enforce the claims of her great 
beauty. Turn we to the fair Meric, who rises 
more and more in public esteem in every 
character in which she appears. Her acting 
and singing as Giulietta, an extremely arduous 
part, was all that could be wished. The other 
characters were also well sustained ; and the 
concerted pieces were well given throughout. 

The two new dancers, Signor Samengo and 
Malle. Brugnoli, also made their débuts in the 
new ballet (called a tale of enchantment—we 
really think the term ought to be applied to 
Brugnoli’s petticoats). They introduced in a 
pas de deua some new and most beautiful atti- 
tudes ; it is impossible to describe the lightness 
and grace with which Brugnoli, when poised 
in the air by Samengo, descends—she seems to 
float, like a gossamer, betwixt sky and earth, 
undecided whether to remain or again touch 
our terrestrial regions ; and when she does de- 
scend, it is on the very point of her toe, where 
she remains fixed as a statue, standing as firm 
on a nail as other mortals on a foot. Samengo 
isa firm and graceful dancer, and a great ac- 
quisition to the corps. In the dance itself 
there is great novelty; and a more attractive 
exhibition of limbs and attitudes, discoursing 
eloquent music, we never witnessed on the 
stage. It is altogether as beautiful as it is 
extraordinary. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 

Ox Thursday we enjoyed a night of very plea- 
sant amusement here, with Arnal in two pieces, 
and Laporte also in two. The novelty of the 
evening was La Féte de ma Femme (the Bonas- 
sus episode in Victorine), which was extremely 
well performed, Arnal sustaining the part 
played by Reeve. Garnard was also entertain- 
ing in the Portier. Les Cuisiniéres afforded 
us a good laugh to finish the whole. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 
ae Lane, April 9.—In the third act of 
Compact there was an enormous salmon 





lying on the stage, at which when the tittering 
of the audience was waning, it was redoubled 
by Mr. Younge’s information, that “* This is 
the hundredth wolf I have slain with my own 
hand !” 

Surrey Theatre, April 9.—Romeo and Juliet 
was being acted as a last piece, and, without 
exaggeration, one line out of every half-dozen 
was erroneously given. Numerous, however, 
as were these blunders, there were none suf- 
ficiently droll to recount. In the last act 
Romeo exclaimed, pretending to see Balthasar, 
“ News from Verona!”—but there came 
neither news nor Balthasar for about two 
minutes and a half—and why? Why, his en- 
trance explained the mystery. He had, only 
two minutes and a half before, been at Verona 
doing duty as a chanting friar at Juliet’s fune- 
ral—I knew him by his boots ! 








VARIETIES. 

King’s Theatre. Concert Room. Lecture on 
Astronomy.—W e were much pleased to observe, 
on Wednesday evening last, the increased num- 
bers which attended Mr. Adams’s very excel- 
lent lecture on this most interesting science, 
and the high gratification which the able lec- 
turer evidently communicated to his numerous 
auditory. We recommend it to our young 
friends in particular not to lose the opportunity 
of hearing this /uminous discourse, and seeing 
the magnificent astronomical apparatus attached 
to it. 

Progress of Civilisation. — Small matters 
often indicate that great changes have taken 
place in countries: thus, who can be told of 
an English stage-coach, (with improvements 
adapted to a warm clime,) horses, harness, and 
driver, being embarked for Cairo, to run be- 
tween that city and Alexandria, without a 
** special wonder’’ at the progress of Egypt. 

Earthquekes in Jamaica. — From the latest 
accounts it appears that the shocks of earth- 
quakes have been very frequent in Jamaica. 

Progress of the Cultivation of the Vine in the 
Crimea. — A traveller who has long resided in 
the Crimea, and has visited the greater part of 
Europe, especially the wine countries, gives it 
as his opinion, that the trade in wine from the 
Crimea with Hamburg (where he now is) and 
with England, may in time become very con- 
siderable: the strong wines of the south of the 
Crimea may be substituted for port and for 
several Spanish wines. The kokour, a good 
table wine, peculiar to the Crimea, may like- 
wise meet with an extensive sale. As a proof 
of the rapid progress of this branch of agri- 
culture, it is added, that in 1831 the Crimea 
produced 600,000 vidros (9,600,000 bottles) of 
wine, and that the whole quantity has been 
sold. It is expected that this year the produce 
will be a million of vidros. Even the Tartars 
begin to cultivate the vine; the price of land has 
risen extremely, new roads are opened, the 
population increases, and every thing in the 
country prospers. ‘To give an idea of the im- 
provements in the Crimea, it will suffice to say, 
that in those parts where traders and others 
could pass only with oxen or on horseback, a 
kind of diligences are about to be introduced, 
and will begin running in the month of June. 

Waltham Cross. —It is proposed to repair 
and reinstate this beautiful specimen of archi- 
tecture, and by careful protection to guard 
it against future defacement and demolition. 
Mr. W. B. Clarke, the learned author of the 
work on Pompeii, published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, has made 
a very careful drawing, from measurements and 


examination of its various parts, and has ascer- 
tained many details which were not previously 
understood. An undoubted example of the 
architectural design of Edward the First’s reign, 
and raised by him to the memory of his queen 
Eleanor, it is interesting to every antiquary 
and artist, and has singular claims on their 
attention. A committee of gentlemen is now 
formed to superintend and direct its renovation. 
Nearly 200/. have been subscribed,—but to make 
a complete and satisfactory restoration, it is 
estimated that three-fifths more will be re- 
quired. 

Vesuvius.—A letter from Naples, dated the 
9th of March, says: “* Our Vesuvius is superb. 
The enormous cavity in the centre of which is 
the crater, being filled with boiling lava, it 
overflowed in three rivers of fire, two on the 
side of Naples, and two on the other side. Yes- 
terday, at half-past seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, we felt a slight earthquake. There were 
two or three shocks, but they did no mischief.” 

The Niger. —In a late No. of the Montrose, 
Arbroath, and Brechin Review newspaper, there 
is an interesting letter on the subject of the, 
Niger, from a medical officer on board H. M. S. 
Dryad, to a gentleman in Arbroath; which, 
as tending to throw farther light on the dis- 
coveries of the Landers, we have much pleasure 
in copying : — “* The river Num, you will per- 
ceive on examining the map, is situated among 
a cluster of other rivers, a little to the eastward 
of Cape Formosa, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the Bight of Benin. From some 
circumstances which occurred, I was induced 
to make a few inquiries concerning the termi- 
nation of these rivers, and have ascertained, by 
the most unquestionable evidence, what I doubt 
whether the Landers are aware of, that all the 
streams which fall into the sea from Cape For- 
mosa to the old Calabar river inclusive, are 
united together by cross branches and inter- 
mediate streams at no great distance from the 
sea, and that, consequently, they may all be 
said to be mouths of the Niger. Such a fact is 
interesting, and the following are some of my 
proofs : — The extreme flatness of the country, 
and the numerous streams which may be seen 
to intersect it in all directions, even by ships 
landing close to the shore; the frequent and 
well-known arrival at the river Bonny of canoes 
from Duke Ephraim (a chief of the old Calabar 
river) by some inland branch, without even 
seeing the ocean; the frequent arrival also of 
canoes from the Num at the Bonny by a similar 
means; and the statements of some of the most 
intelligent natives, who assure me that there is 
a great inland trade in slaves, ivory, palm-oil, 
and British manufactures, carried on through 
the medium of these streams uniting the prin- 
cipal rivers.” 

Prussia.—Count Edward Raczynski has pre- 
sented to the city of Posen his library of 20,000 
volumes, collected at great expense, and which 
is particularly rich in Polish and French lite- 
rature. He has also given his new and magni- 
ficent palace, the facade of which is adorned 
with twenty-four Corinthian pillars and four 
pilasters of cast iron, in which the library 
was deposited, and which is said to have cost 
80,000 dollars. To this he has added 22,000 
dollars in money ; and as in the palace and its 
dependencies there are many parts that may be 
let to advantage, the preservation and increase 
of the library are sufficiently provided for. 

Epigram: to K——, Dentist and Dramatist. 


O, K——— ! thou’rt a versatile genius, in truth ! 

Now character drawing, now drawing a tooth; 

Sure thy pincers and verses claim equal applause, 
For, when put in one’s mouth, they both shatter the 





jaws. 
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Bon-mot.— M. Talleyrand was enjoying his 
rubber, when the conversation turned on the 
recent union of an elderly lady of respectable 
rank, ‘* How ever could Madame de S—— 
make such a match? A person of her birth to 
marry a valet-de-chambre!” ‘ Ah!” replied 
Talleyrand, “it was late in the game; at 
nine we don’t reckon honours.” 


oe SS 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gasette Weekly Advertisement, No. XV. April 14th, 1838.) 


A periodical to be called the Thief is announced; and 
the editors pleasantly Saye that ‘* whoever takes the 
Thief will be rewarded.” 

Mr. Chambers of Edinburgh is beating all the E: ~ 

Yorths of knowledge out of the field by a t! 
Palfpen penny journal, which we understand has ob 
very extensive circulation in Scotland, and of which we 
have perused eight Nos. with much tion and en- 
tertainmeat. Besides judicious selections, it contains 
very pleasant original matter. 

4 ections, a&c. of the Principal of a Seminary on Re- 
tiring from the Duties of his Station, by John Fawcett. 

We understand that the Chevalier Dillon, who dis- 
covered the fate of the Count De la Perouse’s expedition, 
has for the press an account of his twenty years’ 
travels and imtoroousne with the inhabitants of the South 
Seas, which is to be entitled Dillon’s Continuation of 

Captain Dillon, we believe, 
began his career in the Pacific when a youth, an had 
more intercourse with = See - ane man 
ta Busope? he speaks the lang’ of most of the islands 
fluently, and is regarded as a c of note 
In his work, it is stated to us, he intends togive a correct 
account of the many bloody and barbarous scenes he has 
witnessed, his narrow escapes from shipwreck and the 
fatal ovens of the cannibals. It appears from this gentle- 
—_ ’s account, that the inhabitants of the Feeji Islands, 
pecting which nothin, a been published, are the 
mon ee intoerting and civilised in the South Seas, can- 
nibalism excepted ; they are the only people in the Pacific 
who have a pasy. and who boil, make soup, or stew 
their food. “pe ouses are the largest and most cleanly 
in the South Seas; they are the navigators in these 
parts, having canoes that measure from 96 to 120 feet long 
by 6 feet jn, and 22 wide, and which are capable of car- 
rying 350 warriors each. Their m and funeral 
ceremonies are anges here, as well as in India, the 
widows are put to death, and disposed of with their de- 
ceased husbands. Their females are the most seog ee of 





betrothed 

laws of Seerliatiey are ire wosth of imitation by the: inhabit. 
ants of more ci countries; and as to their cannibal 
feasts, dissecting of the fallen enemy, cloth manufacto- 
ries, &c. &c. described from ocular exceed 
any thing we have read of as yet in our accounts of these 
sons of nature. 

Sermons, by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, Leeds. 
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IVI NG POE ITS and POETESSES, 
By the Author of * the Siege of Constantin: 
Nentene Witty ee Anemone dori Lives are Sriches 
c 
« The Editor of the Literary Gazette is drawn in this satire.” 


—Boudoir. 
« (Michell is) a craw-fish-looking devil, with sharp claws.”— 
Gaxett 
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vist. 
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By A. N. DROFFATS, L.B. 
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HE LA DIES’ CABINET. The Fourth 
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in the Tale of Eugene Wal- 
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April. In addition to these Embellishments, the Number con- 
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consisti ori Tales, Sketches, Reviews, Dramatic No. 
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Lendon: Published by G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey; and 
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NEW CA ‘TECHISM of BOTANY, 
containing a Deseription of some of the most familiar 
and interesting Plants, arranged according as the Linnean Sys- 
tem, with an Appendix F. of a! 
By C. IRVING, LL.D. F.A.8. "kes. 

** More of the essentials of botany will be found in this little 
me ges thar in most m the same subject at ten times 
the price.” 

Published by J. Souter, School Library, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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Souter’s New Series of Catechisms, b 
body wre D. F.A.S., Dr. Basby, vag Rev. T. Clark, C. = 
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il. The History of Rome | 25. a 
12. The Antiquities of Rome 26. 
13. Sacred History | 27. Nesaeat Pathesophy. 
The whole, in four thick vols. neatly half-bound, 28s. pvp be 
had of J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
don; of the Booksellers of Dublin; of Messrs. Simms and M‘In- 
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Booksellers in the United Ringdem. 


New Works by Distinguished Writers. 
8, New Burlington Street. 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have the honour to announce that 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ALES of the EARLY AGES. 
By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” “ Zillah,” &c. 

« A fresh testimony to the genius and research of Mr. Horace 
Smith. This work will be a favourite with the general reader 
for its romantic episodes, and me rich variety of scenes and sub- 
jects it places before him.”—Sun. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
a Buxton ; or, the Schoolfellows. By 
John Galt, Author of the Ayrshire Legatees,” 


Ill. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Adventures of a Younger Son. 

“* We believe the celebrated Trelawney, (the friend of Lord 
Byron), to be the author of this work, and that it embodies a con- 
siderable portion of the events of his earlier life.”—Literary Ga- 
zette 


; Iv. 
Complete in !{ vol. neatly bound and illustrated, and revised and 
corrected by the Author, expressly for this edition, price 6s. 
Forming the 


The Pioneers. By Cooper. 
14th Volume of the “ Standard Novels.” 
Also, nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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By the Author of “ Ma- 
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In om 
Arlington. By the Author of “ Granby,” 


and “ Herbert Lacy.” 


n3 . 8vo. 
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A FOURTH EDITION of the Rev. J. w. 
BELLAMY’S CONCORDANCE to the HOLY BIBLE 

is just published in 4to. price 5s. sewed; = which are added, 

Geographical nen, Calendar and Table of Lessons, and an Ai. 

phabetical List of Proper Names, accented. 

This Work will =e found very useful to bind up with any 4to. 
edition of the Bible, and is particularly adapted to the Maps and 
Notes of the Family Bivie edited end F. Biving D’Oyly and Bishop Mant. 

Printed for C., J., G., and ton, London. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 245. 


EMOIRS of GOETHE, Author of 
«“« Werter,” * Leonora,” ** Faust,” é&c. 
ritten by HIMSELF. 

* Goethe has justly been classed by the critics of Germany with 
the master-minds of modern Europe—with Shakspeare, with 
Dante, and with Cervantes—not as Lateran J — of a similar 
kind, but as enjoying, like those great men reputation | of 
bein, ey all comparison, the meget of his is age and and al 

Printed for Colburn and Bentley, New 
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2. The Life and Correspondence of f Salvator 


Rosa, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 


3. The Life of Benvenuto Cellini, written 
by —_. revised from the Italian, with Notes. By Thomas 
oe, 3d edition, 2 vols. Bvo. 24s. 

“ Cellini 4 was one of the most extraordinary men in an extra- 
ordinary age: his Life, written by himself, is more amusing than 
— know.”—Horace Walpole, 
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Twenty-four d pages, price Three-Halfpence, to be 
a Weekly. 

Also in Monthly F Parts, —- 96 Paget, stitched in 
a “—— tical Opinions. 

“ Very cleverly managed, and its matter original and cheap.”— 

National Omnibus. 
irit and ability.”—Literary Guardian. 


« Conducted with great 
W.S. Orr, 14, Paternoster 3 and sold by all Booksellers, &c. 





The French La ived without a Teacher. 
In 8vo. price 12s. neatly Foe. up in oe and _— 
the 5th edit. thoronghly revised and c 


GUIDE tothe FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
eer J devised for Persons who wish to study the 
that guage without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By I. J. P. LE BRETHON. 
Also, in 8vo. price &s. canvass and lettered 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work ; 
y means of which any Person of a mature understan may 
acquire the Elements of the French Language tically, as 
surely as if a professed Teacher was sitting py. - side; ak and with 
a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc- 
tions are given in the Key to Parents not qooumemel to teach 
who wish to instract their Children with the assist- 
ance of this Book, how they must proceed. 

*,* So much esteemed is this very classical work on Teaching 
Lang e, that Two Guineas have — for a Copy at pe- 
riods w new ons have been call 

London: Printed for r Baldwin and — Paternoster Row. 





In small 8vo0. ou 5s. 6d. ora 2 8 
ELANGE in English and French, Prose 


and Verse; 
Narrative—Sunrise—Sunset—Dramatic vd Rene ae, 


P. 
In Two Parts. | MARIN DE LA VOYE. 
London : Saaen tp See, Aso Leadenhall 











THE LIeCGKAn & GALLE, &e. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Or 


MODERN § 


CULPTURE. 


By T. K. HERVEY, Esa. 





No. I. is ina state of great f Sorwardness, and will shortly be published. 


The 
present 
the sage 
Modern A 





bellished Works which distinguish the 
of ——— have hitherto taken no ground by which 
be made acquainted v with the rich yee of 
~ the efforts of 
tasteful tadttiaeala, and Societies like that of the Dilettanti, have 
been principally devoted to the illustration of Ancient Art, and 
to the acre prend in every form, of those specimens of former 
ages over which time has thrown a consecration ; but from a large 
proportion of which it has undoubtedly taken a grace, to all eyes 
excepting those of = antiquary. 

The “ ex pede Herculem” mode of judgment, and the enjoyment 
to be derived Seen | it, are of necessity omtaes to the very few ;— 
and it is not a little remarkable, in an age of diffused taste and 
spreading intelligence like the present, that the resources of 
wealth and art should have been lavished almost exclusively on 
the past and theimperfect; and that the public should have been 
left in comparative ignorance of those perfect and beautiful spe- 
cimens in which our own immediate is so abund and to 





tion), be selected from the works of Native Artists, and the third 
from Foreign Schools. The Plates will be executed in the highest 
style of Chalk-engraving, after Drawings by Henry Corbould, 
Esq. (under whose superintendence this popaneneess of the Work 
is placed), from the Sculptures th 
casts, whenever they lie within reach; and re the best foreign 
Draughtsmen, whenever the copies must, of necessity, be pro- 
cured from abroad. Each subject will be accompanied by De- 
scriptive Letter-press, in Prose (containing what may be called 
the history of the original work, and any anecdotes of interest 
connected with it), and by a Poetical Illustration from the pen 
of the Editor; and—while each Number will be in itself com- 
plete, and may be had separately ,—the Work is intended, when 
finished, to present a synoptical view of the achievements of the 
modern chisel, in their entire reach and best specimens,—usin; 
e word modern as distinguishing from the Ancient Classical 
School and the School of the Middle Ages. With the view of 








which our own country has so richly contributed. In the whole 
range of art, there is, perhaps, no one bye in which we 
have produced works whose Lh doubtingly put 
itself in competition with the eavaitenes OF all other ages and 
lands as that of Sculpture}—and, as this fact gives to the subject 
a peculiar interest for Englishmen, it is a matter both of surprise 
and ret that it should so long have been unaided by those media 
so lavishly furnished to the kindred arts of Poetry and Painting, 
for bringing its wealth before the public eye, and securing to ita 
fair portion of that re which is spreading itself, generally, 
over the field of tas: 

It is with a view 4 ‘supply this want that the present Work has 
been undertaken; and—at the same time that it is designed to 
induce a more popular ion to, and k ledge of, the trea- 
sures of Modern Sculpture—it is intended to be executed in such 
a manner as will render it at once a valuable and graceful ad~- 
dition to the libraries of the Artist, the Student, and the Con- 
noisseur. 

The ‘Work ‘will appear in Numbers, which the Publishers, at 

mt, hope their arrangements will enable them to produce 
Mo nthly. Each Number will contain three subjects; two of which 
will, as a general rule (liable, of course, to occasional interrup- 








ing this plan complete, the Proprietors will not confine 
themselves to the notorious and cel d works of di 


Burlington Street, A 


. WASHINGTON IRVING'S NE 
» Ae BOOK will be ready for delivery on m thei 
of May, in 2 vols. 8vo. uniform with the former Work. of the same 
Author. Orders (which should be sent, if possible, by the 2 
inst. _ ae disappointment) are now being received by every 
er throughout the Kingdom. 


Miss Edgeworth's Tales and —_ in Monthly Volumes, 
with superb ee ie RES. 

On the Ist of May will be publ Vol. I. price 5s. uniform in 
size and 4 ged with the Waverley a and Lord Byron's 
Life HE. ks, to be completed in 18 Monthly Vols. 

TALES and NOVELS of MARIA 
a — A 

The Drawings to illustrate this attractive Edition of the most 
engaging Writer of the age, are wholly by Harvey, and engraved 
ma Charles Rolls, Goodall, H. Robinson, Bacon, &c. in the most 

finished ~~ of excellence ; each Volume to contain a Frontis. 
piece and Vignette; and the Work will be bound in a cloth ma. 
nufactured and embossed for the purpose, and lettered in gold. 

To delineate with accuracy the peculiar scenery of Ireland, and 
give to native character all its humour and truth, Mr. Harvey 

visited many of its districts, and has thus been able to introduce 

a his talented sketches living character and much of the wild 

id beautiful scenery of the country. 

“s «* Sir Walter Scott, in his general Preface to the First Vo. 
lume of the Waverley Novels, thus alludes to Miss Edgeworth's 
writings. With such valuable testimony to her merits, and her 
long-established fame, the Publishers have been urged to place an 
edition of her Works, in form and size, by the side of the mos 
popular book that was ever published. 

** Without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the 

rich humour, pathetic a tact, which 
pervade the works of my accomplished friend, I felt that some. 
pee might be stcommmeed for my own country, of the same kind 

w ith that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ire- 








Sculptors; but will seek the work-room of the Artist and the 
gallery of the Amateur for whatever may be deserving of a place 
by their side. For this purpose great facilities have been offered 
them; and, in the hope of benefiting both the public and the art, 
by making them better acquainted with each other, they invite 
Artists to bring their works, and Amateurs their possessions, 
under notice, 

Twelve of the Monthly Nos. will form a Volume, for which a 
handsome title-page will be printed ; and with the Sixth No. will 
be published an Introductory Essay, from the pen of the Editor, 
on the subject of a as applicable to the Work,—to bind 
up with Vol. I. The No. will be sewed in a richly embellished 


which might introduce her natives to those of 
a sister kingdom in a more favourable light than they had been 
placed hitherto, and tend to peocars sympathy for their virtues, 
and indulgence for their foibles. 

The whole of the Works ae undergone a careful revision and 
correction by the Author. 

The First Vol. comprising Castle Rackrent 
and Irish Bulls, is il d with fi gs by H. Robin. 
son and I. C 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row; 
and other Proprietors. 








cover, for which a Drawing has been made by Mr. Corbould, and 
which will be engraved in the first style of excellence;—and 
nothing will be omitted which can add beauty or interest to a 
work which the Proprietors venture to think is one of great in- 
terest and novelty in itse! 

The Work will be published, for the Proprietors, by Messrs. 
Relfe and Unwin, Cornhill; Charles Tilt, Fleet Street; and 
Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, Pall Mall; and may be ordered 
from all Booksellers in Town or a 





Rivington’s Miniature Editions. 


W ILSON’S (Bishop) INTRODUCTION 
to the HOL } a= “quam with the Communion 
Service annexed. With 


Wilson’s (Bishop) Sa Sacra Privata. Ditto. 
Andrews’s (Bishop) Devotions.” Trauslated 
Portrait. 


by Dean Stanhope, With 
A Companion to the Altar, extracted from 
Hele's 's Offices of Devotion. 
* The above are neatly and uniformly printed, price 2s. 
cach = in black sheep; 2s. 6d. in black calf; and 4s. 6d. in 


mprinted for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. rears Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal. 


‘NISH’S ANATOMY of DRUNK- 
ENNESS. 12mo. 6s. cloth 
M‘Nish’s Philosophy of Sleep. 12mo. 7s. 
cloth. 
M‘Lean and Dewar's Gaelic Dictionary, 
1000 pages, 21s. cloth. 
vin’s Scots Worthies, 2 vols. 8v0. 22s. 


OM Gavin's History of the ae Re- 


former, 
Rennie’ 8 o's Life of Queen Mary, 7s. boards. 
Catechism of Phrenology, 1s. sewed. & 
Kerwan on Railways, 8vo. ls. sewed. . 
Turcan's I Beker’s and Confectioner’s Assist. | | 


ant, }2mo, 5s. 


M<Kenzie’ 's s Life of Muir, 8vo. 4s. boards. 





Symington against Games of Chance, 18moP 


5 The Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine, 5 vols. 
21. boards. 


pone s Economy of Life, Italian, 18mo. |" 
* Wilson's (Professor) Speech on Reform, 6d. 
Published by W. R. M*‘Phun, hoo ge 


3 and may be h 
In 12mo. price 9s. boards, dedicated, by permission, to His Grace 
the Lord Primate of Ireland, the 2d edition, improved, of 
ASTORALIA; a Manual of Helps 
for the Parochial C} + United Church of Eng- 
ine and Lod tones eS h sagy — View of the Clerical 


tlines of Serm 


3 Simpkin and Marshall, 
of all Booksellers. 





Clergy. 
By the Rev. Pa sior-ah A$ THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St. John's College, & 
and formerly Assistant-Minister of St. Dit it omberwelt- 
Printed for J.,G., and F..R St. Paul 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 





heme of Pastoral 
=a Bots for the Use of the 


bridge, Curate of Wrington, Somerset, 


New and improved edition of the ‘‘ Black Book,” enlarged and 
corrected to March 1832, and complete in ¥ vol. 8vo. price 18s. 
embellished with Portraits of the Friends of the Reform Bill. 

HE EXTRAORDINARY BLACK 
BOOK; an Exposition of Public Abuses in Church, State, 

Courts of Law, Representation and Corporate Bodies; with an 

Address to Alarmists and Reformers; and a Précis of the House 

of Commons, past, present, and to come. 

sides correction, this edition has been great)y enlarged, espe- 

cially the Articles on the Church, Bank, and East India Com- 

pany, and New Chapters added on the State of Corporations in 
the Chief Cities and Towns; 3 the ite and Working of Tax- 
ation, with valuable Stati Tab of the Eccle- 
siastical Patronage of each of the Notility, of Finance, the Re- 
form Bill, Representation, House of Lords, Commons, East India 

Company, Bank, Inns of Court, Trinity College, Clerical Magis- 

tracy, Colonies, ‘Trish Tithes, Church-Kates, Dissenters, &c. 

sapnaat paltiched senses miaghen Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 








Miss Bagemorth’s latest Work for Young People. 
In 4 vols. 12mo. price 17s. neatly half-bound, 


ARRY and LUCY, concluded; being the 
Last Part of Early Lessons. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

** Looking merely at its literary merits, this is a delightful 
book ; considered with a view to its object, it is a very important 
one. Miss Edgeworth, in her ‘ Harry and Lucy,’ makes use of 
fiction as the vehicle ofinstruction. his is no new undertaking, 

ut it is the most successful we have ever met with.”—London 
Magazine. 

y the same Author, 
The Early Lessons, i in 4 vols. price 11s. half- 
bound. 
Rosamond ; being a Sequel to Rosamond in 
he Early — 2 vols. price 5s. half-bound. 
rank ; being a Sequel to the Story of Frank 
in the Karly Lessons. 3 vols. price 9s. half-bound. s 
~The Parent’s Assistant; or, Stories for 

‘hildren. A new edition, complete in 3 vols. 18mo. with fine 

woe” on Steel, from Drawings by Harvey. Half-bound, 


‘Little Plays for Children ; being a Continua- 
tion of the Parent’s Assistant. 18mo. half-bound, price 3s. 6d. 
Poetry Explained, 18mo. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 
Readings in Poetry, 18mo. half-bound, 3s. 
Comic Dramas, 12mo. boards, price 7s. 
Essays on Practical Education, 3 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 6d. boards. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
n a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Views, 
MONTHS in AMERICA. 


By G. T. VIGNE, Bea- 
ncoln’s Inn, Barrister 


gix’ 


OF Li 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


at-Law. 





On Monday, April 16th, will be published, 
HE HUNCHBACK; a New Play, in 
Five Acts. 
By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Nearly ready, in foolscap 8vo. with a Design by Wilkie, 
The Maid of Elvar, a Poem. By A 
er ac pom 
£. Mosons 64, New: Bond Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 


N EASTER "MONDAY, as an Easter 
Present, will be published “ Flowers of Fable,” culled 
from the best Writers, and pruned of all Rear e matter. 
Embellished wit 160 Engravings on Wood, price 5s. 
Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. Fleet Street; ; 
Who have just published new editions of 
The Young Lady’s Book, which possesses 
the hitherto unattempted novelty oFasacenstating, in one vol. 
all that is interesting, either as an exercise, a recreation, ors 
pursuit, and forms a complete repertorium of al! those Accom 
plishments which grace the sex, and constitute the perfection of 
the female character. 
«« Twenty years ago,” says the Literary Gazette, “ all the talents 
in England could not have produced such a work.” 
Price One Guinea, richly bound in embroidered crimson silk, 
and embellished with upwards of 700 Engravings- 


The Boy’s Own Book ; the most acceptable 
present ever devised for youth, embracing the sports and exer 
cises of out-door enjoyment, the pastimes of a winter's fire-side, 
and the recreations of science, copiously detailed in neatly fire 
hundred closely printed pages, em snbellished with upwards <~ 
Engravings. Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards; and 10s. 
peaeeeeny bound in ndpaae embossed morocco, with gilt 


On the 9th of April wilt be 3 published, in 2 vols. 8¥0, 


HE APOSTOLICITY. ‘of TRINITA- 
RIANISM;; or, the Testimony of History to thepositive 
Antiquity and.A postolical inculcation of the Doctrine of the lil 


Trinity. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
Master of Sherburn Hospital, Durham, and Prebendaty 
of Salisbury. ofthe 
In the First Book the Author traces up the Doctrine 
Holy Trinity to the Apostolic Age, in various, distinct, 
ported fectly harmonising, Lines of vidences. a 
= the eo Gesom id Book are enticed the Objections which affect 
istorical _ — the Questi: 
ted for J., 3 F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
om Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 2 


—— Fa 
= et pot Oo. Most Gracious —_ 
‘H E i MESSIAH ; a Poem, in § Six 
By the Author of “ The 
Hail, Son of the Ln High! Heir = sae 
On thy glorious 
Now enter, and begin to save mankind.—Milton. iin 
London: S. Maunder, 30, Regent Street, Waterloo P' 
ee 


pon od 





Puitished every Satur “Aihagen Se 
E oreo 7, We 
wii, Se a et 
Street; sold J. " 
Merthivocgh, awe Maria Lees, Leigete Hill: 2. et 
Edinburgh ; 


‘Smith and Son R and ee 
and Co. J. “Cumming, Dublin. ” 


Glasgow ; and 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square 


LONDON; 
the LITERARY GAZ 
Waterl: }, Strand, 


toon Debsie. 








